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The  Pan  American  L'nion,  now  56  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Vene¬ 
zuela.  Originally  known  as  the  International 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  it  was 
established  in  1890  in  accordance  with  a  resolu¬ 
tion  passed  April  14  of  that  year  by  the  First 
'nternational  Conference  of  American  States, 
.'hich  convened  at  Washington  in  October  1889. 
kpril  14  is  celebrated  annually  throughout  the 
.mericas  as  Pan  American  Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
y  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901-2;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in 
1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923; 
the  Sixth,  at  Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at 
Montevideo  in  1933;  the  Eighth,  at  Lima  in 
1938,  and  by  other  inter-American  conferences. 
The  creation  of  machinery  for  the  orderly  settle¬ 
ment  of  inter-American  disputes  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  achievements  of  the  Pan  American 
system,  but  more  important  still  is  the  continen¬ 
tal  public  opinion  that  demanded  such  procedure. 

Purpose  and  Organization 

The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  friendship  and  close  relations  among 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  and 
peace  and  security  within  their  borders  by 
fostering  constructive  cooperation  among  them. 
The  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions 


from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional 
to  population,  and  its  services  are  freely  avail¬ 
able  to  officials  and  private  citizens  alike.  Its 
affairs  are  administered  by  a  Director  General 
and  an  Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  re¬ 
sponsible  to  a  Governing  Board  composed  of  one 
member  from  each  American  Republic. 

•Administrative  Divisions 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  special 
divisions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics, 
economics,  intellectual  cooperation,  music,  jurid¬ 
ical  matters,  agricultural  cooperation,  travel, 
and  labor  and  social  information.  All  these 
divisions  maintain  close  relations  with  official 
and  unofficial  bodies  in  the  countries  members 
of  the  Union.  The  Columbus  Memorial  Library 
contains  138,500  volumes  and  2,400  maps.  The 
Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  published 
monthly  in  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is 
the  official  organ  of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of 
other  publications  of  the  Union,  see  the  inside 
back  cover. 

Pan  American  Conferences 

The  Pan  American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
permanent  organ  of  the  International  Confer¬ 
ences  of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as 
the  Pan  American  Conferences.  In  addition  to 
preparing  the  programs  and  regulations,  the 
Union  gives  effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
Conferences  by  conducting  special  inquiries  and 
investigations  and  by  convening  or  arranging 
for  special  or  technical  conferences  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  International  Conferences. 
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Some  speck’s  of  cotton  arc  native  to  the  Americas,  the  inhabitants  of  which  skilfully  spun  anti  wove  the 
fiber  long  before  the  time  of  Columbus. 
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Everyone  knows  of  the  ^rcat  contribu¬ 
tions  to  Old  World  agriculture  which  the 
Americas  made  at  the  time  of  the  Discov¬ 
ery’:  maize,  potatoes,  tobacco,  peanuts, 
tomatoes,  pineapples,  and  many  more. 
In  return  the  New  World  received  such 
things  as  sugar  cane,  wheat  and  barley, 
bananas,  and  oranges.  The  conquistadors, 
and  especially  the  missionaries  who  ac¬ 
companied  them,  were  tireless  in  their 
efforts  to  establish  the  familiar  crops  of 
the  homeland  in  the  territories  which 
they  were  colonizing,  and  at  the  same  time 
were  deeply  interested  in  sending  back  to 
Europe  the  strange  and  remarkable  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  Indies. 

Thus  were  sown  the  seeds  of  agricultural 

In  honor  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Dr.  L.  .V. 
Rowe  as  Director  General  of  the  Pan  .American  Union, 
the  Buli.etin  is  publishing  a  series  of  papers  on  inter- 
.American  relations, 1920-1945,  of  which  this  is  the  seventh. 


cooperation  in  the  Americas;  for  it  is 
through  the  exchange  of  useful  plants 
that  we  are  first  able  to  help  each  other 
in  this  field. 

Coming  down  to  our  own  times,  we 
have  a  notable  example  of  the  tremendous 
benefits  which  can  derive  from  this  sort  of 
work  in  the  laranja  de  umbigo,  or  navel 
orange,  of  Bahia,  which  in  the  year  1870 
was  sent  to  the  United  States  from  Brazil. 
It  had  originated  there  as  a  mutation  and 
had  been  propagated  by  a  Portuguese 
horticulturist.  In  le.ss  than  half  a  century, 
this  fruit  became  the  basis  of  a  great 
industry  in  California. 

Then,  about  the  year  1 900,  the  e.xchange 
of  useful  plants  assumed  definite,  organ¬ 
ized  form,  through  the  development  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
of  an  Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant 
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Supervised  by  Dr.  Fairchild  himself  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the 
activities  of  this  office — now  known  as  the 
Division  of  Foreign  Plant  Exploration  and 
Introduction  have  continued  down  to 
the  present  day.  Throuq:h  correspondence 
as  well  as  through  the  travels  of  agricul¬ 
tural  explorers,  many  thousands  of  plants 
have  been  distributed  to  Latin  .\merican 
countries,  while  other  thousands  have 
gone  from  there  to  the  United  States. 
Similar  organizations  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  several  countries,  notably  in 
.Argentina  under  the  direction  of  Ing. 
Enrique  C.  Clos,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  great  benefits  will  continue  to  accrue 
in  many  ways,  for  as  Dr.  Fairchild  has 
said  in  a  recent  letter  to  me  from  his  home 
in  Florida,  “What  diplomatic  moves  can 
compare,  in  effects  of  lasting  character, 
with  the  introduction  of  a  new  plant  that 
l)ecomes  an  industrv?” 


Introduction.  This  was  in  the  nature  of 
a  revival,  for  since  the  days  of  colonization 
relatively  little  had  been  done  to  move 
useful  plants  from  one  country  to  another  - 
except  in  isolated  cases  such  as  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  .American  cinchona  and  rubber 
in  the  .Asiatic  tropics  -  and  these  projects 
were  unilateral  in  character. 

The  work  organized  in  Washington 
under  the  able  direction  of  David  Fairchild 
was  carried  out  by  a  corps  of  agricultural 
explorers  whose  instructions  were  “to 
ascertain  in  what  way  a  mutually  beneficial 
exchange  of  seeds  and  plants  might  be 
established,  between  the  countries  visited 
and  the  L’nited  States  of  .America.” 


Cooperation  in  recent  times 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  review, 
in  a  general  way,  the  progress  of  agricul¬ 
tural  cooperation  in  the  .Americas  during 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  The  recent 
celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe's  directorship  of  the 
Pan  .American  Union  has  suggested  this; 
and  it  seems  especially  appropriate  since 
most  of  the  great  developments  have  taken 
place  during  this  period.  By  way  of  intro¬ 
duction,  I  have  sketched  above  what 
forms,  in  my  mind,  the  background;  for 
I  am  convinced  that  it  was  through  the 
exchange  of  useful  plants  that  all  of  us 
first  came  to  think  of  agricultural  coopera¬ 
tion.  Following  this  exchange  came  suc¬ 
ceeding  stages:  the  need  for  information, 
for  experimentation,  for  better  methods  of 
pest  control;  and  in  these  and  many  other 
lines  it  has  become  increasingly  evident 
that  all  of  us  can  cooperate  to  our  mutual 
advantage. 


CourteAty  of  USDA 

N.AVEL  OR.VNGE  TREE  .\ND 
COMMEMOR.VnVE  T.ABLET 

This  is  one  of  the  first  two  trees  of  the  Washington 
navel  orange  planted  in  California.  The  tablet 
bears  the  inscription:  “To  honor  Mrs.  Eliza 
Tibbets  and  to  commend  her  good  work  in  plant¬ 
ing  at  Riverside  in  1873,  the  first  Washington 
navel  orange  trees  in  California,  native  to  Bahia, 
Brazil,  proved  the  most  valuable  fruit  introduc¬ 
tion  yet  made  by  the  United  .States  Department 
of  .Agriculture.  1 920.” 


CINCHONA  BARK  DRYING  IN  IHE  SUN 

From  the  powdered  bark  of  the  cinchona  tree,  native  to  Latin  America,  quinine  is  extracted.  Cinchona 
trees  grow  wild  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  .\ndes,  from  Colombia  southward  through  Ecuador  and  Peru 
to  Bolivia,  and  are  now  being  cultivated  in  Guatemala  and  various  other  .American  countries. 


History  can  be  written  in  two  ways: 
either  as  a  well-documented  review  of  past 
events,  or  as  a  more  or  less  personal  ac¬ 
count  of  what  one  has  seen  and  heard  one¬ 
self.  In  undertaking  to  point  out  some  of 
the  trends  and  achievements  of  the  past 
quarter  century,  I  choose  the  latter  course. 
My  account  will  therefore  be  less  com¬ 
plete,  but  at  the  same  time  I  believe  that 
a  rather  intimate  contact  with  agricul¬ 
tural  developments  in  Latin  America 
during  thirty  years  should  enable  one  to 
sense  the  trends,  to  appreciate  the  possi¬ 
bilities,  and  to  acquire  a  justified  enthusi¬ 
asm  regarding  the  achievements  of  the 
past  and  the  possibilities  of  the  future. 

The  Division  oj  Agricultural  Cooperation  in 
the  Pan  American  Union 

The  quarter  of  a  eentury  under  review- 
takes  us  back,  we  may  say,  to  1920.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  this  much  had  been  accomplished. 


Good  work  had  been  done  in  Mexico.  An 
excellent  experiment  station  had  been 
founded  in  C'uba — almost  at  the  turn  of 
the  century — where  F.  S.  Earle,  C.  F. 
Baker,  \V.  T.  Horne,  and  others  had 
worked  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
Cubans.  Benjamin  Hunnicutt  was  di¬ 
recting  an  agricultural  school  at  Lavras  in 
the  state  of  Minas  Gerais,  Brazil.  Charles 
F.  Sutton  was  working  with  the  Peruvians 
on  the  development  of  irrigation  projects 
in  the  fertile  coastal  valleys  of  that  repub¬ 
lic.  W’illet  M.  Hayes  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  .Agriculture  had  been 
called  to  Argentina.  David  Fairchild  and 
his  staff  had  explored  the  agricultural  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  many  countries,  from  Mexico 
to  Chile.  James  Birch  Rorer  and  a  group 
of  technicians  had  gone  to  Ecuador  to 
organize  the  fight  against  the  witches’ 
broom  disea.se  of  cacao  and  to  conduct 
agricultural  experiments  in  general.  These 
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A  YOUNG  RUBBER  PLANTAI  ION 


Amonc:  the  useful  trees  native  to  the  Americas  are  those  yielding  rubber,  upon  which  a  vast  industry  has 
been  built.  Inter-.\merican  cooperative  efforts  have  been  devoted  to  selecting  and  propagating  high- 

yielding  stock. 


examples  suffice  to  show  that  cooperation 
was  passing  out  of  the  first  stage,  that  of 
plant  exchange,  and  entering  broader 
channels. 

Dr.  Rowe  at  Washington  was  in  touch 
with  these  developments  and  anxious  to 
help.  More  and  more,  visitors  from  Latin 
America  were  coming  to  the  L'nited  States: 
some  of  these  were  interested  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  came  to  the  Pan  American  Union 
for  advice.  When  I  returned  in  1921  from 
a  long  trip  through  Central  and  South 
America,  we  discussed  the  possibilities.  It 
was  realized  that  the  potential  wealth  of 
many  Latin  American  republics  lies  in 
rational  development  of  agricultural  re¬ 
sources.  Gradually  the  idea  of  an  office 
to  assist  more  definitely  in  this  field  as¬ 
sumed  tangible  form.  Franklin  Adams, 
then  Counselor  of  the  L'nion,  took  an 


active  part  in  planning  the  program. 

Due  to  the  scarcity  of  modern  agricul¬ 
tural  literature  in  the  languages  of  Latin 
America,  it  was  decided  to  commence 
with  a  series  of  publications.  Thus  was 
inaugurated,  in  January  1925,  the  series  of 
agricultural  bulletins. 

These  bulletins,  first  edited  by  me,  then 
by  W'illiam  A.  Orton  until  his  death,  and 
during  recent  years  by  Jose  L.  Colom — 
now  Chief  of  the  Division — form  a  vast 
tody  of  information  on  many  agricultural 
subjects,  and  have  the  almost  unique 
character  of  being  written  for,  and  adapted 
to,  tropical  American  conditions. 

In  1928,  pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the 
Sixth  International  Conference  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States,  the  Division  of  Agricultural 
Cooperation  was  established.  Both  Dr. 
Row'e  and  Dr.  Esteban  Gil  Borges,  then 
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Assistant  Director  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  had  warmly  supported  this  idea. 

After  the  appointment  of  Jose  L.  Colom 
(in  January  1930)  to  take  charge  of  the 
new  Division,  activities  were  e.xpanded. 
With  the  inauguration  of  the  Inter- 
.\merican  Agricultural  Conferences  in 
1930  came  increased  opportunities  for 
mutual  needs  to  lo  discussed,  for  problems 
to  lx:  brought  into  the  light.  From  the 
Ixginning,  it  seemed  to  all  of  us  that  the 
logical  place  for  the  .American  republics 
to  exchange  agricultural  information  is 
in  the  Pan  American  Union.  Looking 
back  with  an  impartial  eye,  I  lx:lieve  that 
achievements  to  date  have  Ijeen  greater 
than  could  have  lx*en  expiected,  when 
one  takes  into  account  the  limited  funds 
which  have  Ix^en  available.  Further  ex¬ 


pansion  of  this  work  (which  has  lx;en 
recommended  in  various  forms  by  all  of 
the  Inter- American  .Agricultural  Con¬ 
ferences)  is  much  to  lie  desired. 

The  Tropical  Plant  Research  Foundation 

Another  important  step  was  taken  in 
the  early  1920’s.  This  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Tropical  Plant  Research 
Foundation. 

It  had  lieen  obvious  for  many  years  that 
the  development  of  tropical  American 
agriculture  was  depxmdent  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  upon  technical  investigation  and 
expx*rimentation.  There  was  need  for 
this  sort  of  work  in  many  regions,  with 
many  crops.  William  .A.  Orton,  who  had 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  .Agriculture,  Ix’came  in- 
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terestcd  and  left  the  Department  to  under¬ 
take  the  organization  and  development  of 
a  research  institution  which  would  operate 
in  collalx)ration  with  national  govern¬ 
ments  and  commercial  interests  in  tropical 
America. 

Dr.  Orton  was  an  outstanding  figure  in 
the  field  of  agricultural  science.  His  great 
prestige,  plus  his  enthusiasm  and  devotion 
to  the  work,  made  |K)ssihle  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  organization  which  was  emi¬ 
nently  fitted  to  carrs’  out  the  program  he 
had  visualized.  C’ommercial  interests  in 
Cuba  financed  an  experiment  station  at 
Central  Baragua,  where  a  group  of  scien¬ 
tists  under  the  leadership  of  D.  L.  Van 
Dine  studied  cane  varieties,  cultural  prac¬ 
tices,  |)cst  control,  and  the  like.  As  a 
separate  project  the  Foundation,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  United  .States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  conducted  an  extensive 
study  of  soils,  from  which  emanated  a 
publication  which  will  remain  a  landmark 
in  the  history  of  tropical  .\merican  agricul¬ 


ture-  Bennett  and  .Mlison’s  Soils  oj  Cuba. 

A  survey  of  forest  resources  in  the 
Caribbean  area  was  made  by  Tom  Gill. 
Plans  were  on  foot  for  the  development  of 
an  extensive  program  of  investigation  in 
C^olombia,  where  C^arlos  Chardon  of 
Puerto  Rico,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
plant  scientists  for  the  .American  tropics, 
had  previously  directed  a  survey  which  sug¬ 
gested  many  interesting  lines  of  work. 

The  untimely  death  of  Dr.  Orton,  to¬ 
gether  with  difficulties  in  obtaining  finan¬ 
cial  support  during  the  depre.ssion  of  the 
early  19.Ws.  gradually  curtailed  the 
activities  of  the  Foundation  until  finally  it 
ceased  operating  and  the  .American  tropics 
lost  one  of  their  best  hopes  for  scientific 
attack  upon  agricultural  problems. 

The  experiment  stations 

In  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  progress  of 
mcxlern  agriculture  has  been  closely  linked 
with  the  development  of  ex{>eriment  sta¬ 
tions — centers  where  intensive,  continuous 


SUGAR  CANE  EXPERIME.NT  FIELD  AT  PALMIRA.  C;OLOMBIA 

.\s  a  rfsult  of  fxpfrimrnts  made  at  the  Palmira  .\?ricultural  .Station,  the  resistance, 
sus;ar  content,  and  prcxluction  of  C'olombian  canc  have  fx’en  ifreatly  improved. 
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Koreiffti  A 'ri<Miltural  HelHtioim.  L’SDA 

IHE  EXPERIMENT  STATION  AT  TINGO  MARIA.  PERU 


I)<-v<-lop<-d  by  Peru  in  cfxjpt-ration  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Aericulture,  this  station,  in 
the  Amazon  basin,  is  rapidly  assuming  importance. 


investigation  can  be  carried  out  under  the 
supervision  of  highly  trained  specialists. 
To  be  suecessful,  these  stations  must  have 
adequate  and  continuous  financial  sup¬ 
port;  they  must  Ite  staffed  by  personnel  with 
good  scientific  training:  and  there  must  Ite 
no  interference  with  their  programs. 
Especially  in  the  .smaller  countries,  it  is  not 
a  simple  matter  to  attain  all  these  ends. 

Nevertheless,  definite  progress  has  been 
made  during  the  quarter-centur\'  under 
review.  There  is  a  growing  tendency — 
to  Ije  discussed  more  fully  later — to  send 
young  men  from  the  Latin  .\merican 
republics  abroad  for  specialized  training 
under  leaders  in  their  respective  branches. 
This  is  the  first  stej).  for  without  adequately 
prepared  personnel  an  experiment  station 
is  of  little  value.  And  on  the  other  hand, 
technicians  from  the  L'nited  States  as  well 
as  from  several  European  countries  have 
taken  part  in  the  development  of  stations 
in  Latin  America. 


Mexico  now  has  a  number  of  stations, 
strategically  situated  for  the  study  of 
different  crops.  Cmba  has  its  station  at 
Santiago  de  las  \’egas.  distinguished  for 
its  long  career  without  .serious  interrup¬ 
tion,  and  several  minor  ones.  The  Har¬ 
vard  Botanic  Garden  at  Soledad,  near 
Caenfuegos,  has  rendered  notable  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  development  of  new  crops  for 
the  Island.  Two  stations  in  Puerto  Rico, 
one  at  Mayagiiez  and  one  at  Rio  Piedras, 
have  long  lieen  recognized  as  leading 
centers  of  agricultural  investigation  in 
tropical  .America.  Colombia  has  in  recent 
years  established  a  series  of  stations,  of 
which  the  one  at  Palmira,  in  the  Cauca 
valley,  may  be  cited  as  an  excellent  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  well  equipped  center  of  agri¬ 
cultural  investigation.  X'enezuela  also  has 
developed  an  excellent  center  of  experi¬ 
mentation,  where  the  work  of  Dr.  Deraid 
Langham  on  corn,  sesame,  and  several 
other  tropical  crops  has  been  outstanding. 
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Areicntina,  Brazil,  and  Chile  have  long 
Ix'en  operating  such  centers  effectively  and 
profitably.  The  recently  established  sta¬ 
tion  at  Tingo  Maria,  in  Peru,  developed 
in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  .Agriculture,  is  rapidly  assum¬ 
ing  importance. 

Of  particular  value  as  centers  for  the 
introduction  and  distribution  of  new  crop 
plants  may  be  mentioned  the  Plant  Intro¬ 
duction  Gardens  at  .Summit  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  Lancetilla  Experiment  Station 
at  Tela,  Honduras.  The  latter,  established 
in  1926  by  the  Tela  Railroad  Company 
(a  subsidiary’  of  the  United  Fruit  Com¬ 
pany),  probably  has  the  most  extensive 
collection  in  tropical  America  of  Asiatic 
fruits,  as  well  as  new  crops  such  as  African 
oil  palms  and  many  other  economic 
plants. 

Numerous  other  stations  are  now  estab¬ 
lished  or  in  formation  in  Guatemala,  in 
El  .Salvador,  in  Nicaragua,  in  Ecuador, 
and  elsewhere.  Several  of  them  are  co¬ 
operative  projects  between  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  governments  of  the  countries 
concerned.  In  fact,  there  have  been  more 
developments  of  this  sort  during  the  past 
six  or  seven  y  ears  than  there  were  from  the 
beginning  of  the  century  up  to  that  time. 
While  this  trend  has  been  particularly  true 
of  the  .smaller  countries,  it  demonstrates 
a  general  awakening  to  the  need  for  in¬ 
tensive  investigation  of  agricultural  prob¬ 
lems  and  shows  that  throughout  tropical 
America  we  are  passing  out  of  the  first  stage 
of  agricultural  development — that  of  plant 
introduction — into  the  succeeding  one  of 
investigation  and  research. 

The  agricultural  schools 

No  country  can  adequately  develop  its 
agricultural  resources  without  schools 
especially  designed  for  the  purpo.se,  and 


these  may  l)e  of  two  kinds;  vocational  and 
professional.  Both  exist  in  Latin  .America, 
though  up  to  the  present  there  has  been 
an  understandable  tendency  to  place  more 
emphasis  on  the  latter. 

.Schools,  to  be  good,  must  lie  expensive. 
Well  trained  teachers  must  l)e  well  paid. 
The  larger,  wealthier  countries  can  afford 
to  hire  the  best  talent  available;  in  the 
smaller  ones  the  problem  is  serious.  .And 
a  professional  school,  without  a  teaching 
staff  of  superior  character,  is  not  satis¬ 
factory. 

Realizing  this,  some  of  the  smaller  coun¬ 
tries  have  limited  themselves  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  vocational  schools.  A  few  have 
made  laudable  sacrifices  to  hire  the  best 
talent  available  for  professional  ones. 
Where  well  trained  men  were  not  avail¬ 
able  locally  they  have  been  brought  from 
abroad. 

The  development  of  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion  necessarily  must  be  a  slow  process. 
Despite  this,  much  progress  has  been  made 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  We 
should  view  the  matter  in  a  broad  light: 
education  comes  about  not  only  through 
schools,  but  through  making  knowledge 
available  to  the  people  as  a  whole.  In 
this  connection,  I  wish  once  again  to  point 
out  the  invaluable  service  which  has  been 
rendered  by  the  Pan  .American  Union 
through  its  extensive  series  of  agricultural 
bulletins. 

It  is  not  practical)le  here  to  mention  all 
of  the  agricultural  schools  which  have  lx‘en 
estalffished  in  Latin  .America.  I  can  call 
attention  to  only  a  few  which  have  come 
under  my  personal  oliservation. 

Mexico  has  done  a  great  work  in  develop¬ 
ing  at  Chapingo — largely,  I  think,  through 
the  efforts  of  Marte  R.  Gomez,  now  Secre¬ 
tary  of  .Agriculture — a  school  which  is 
lieautifully  equipped  and  which  combines 
practical  with  professional  training  to  a 
high  degree.  That  this  has  lieen  expensive 
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ESC;OLA  SUPERIOR  DE  AGRICULTURA,  X’lQOSA,  BRAZIL 

Located  in  the  State  of  Minas  Gerais,  this  school,  organized  and  develop>ed  by  the  late  Peter  Henry  Rolfs, 
is  a  landmark  in  the  development  of  agricultural  education  in  Latin  America. 


adds  credit  to  the  achievement:  for  how 
can  public  moneys  be  spent  more  profita¬ 
bly  than  on  public  education? 

Cuba  has  a  professional  school  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  University  at  Habana, 
and  granjas,  or  vocational  schools,  in  the 
provinces.  Guatemala  has  a  vocational 
school  near  the  capital,  under  the  direction 
of  an  American  technician.  Dr.  Albert  S. 
Muller.  Nicaragua  has  a  vocational  school 
at  Chinandega.  Costa  Rica  has  a  pro¬ 
fessional  school  at  San  Jose,  founded  some 
twenty  years  ago  by  Bernardo  R.  Yglesias, 
who  received  his  training  in  the  United 
States.  Panama  has  a  recently  established 
a  vocational  school  at  Divisa,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Menalco  Solis,  also  trained 
in  the  United  States.  Colombia  has  a 
professional  school  at  Medellin;  the  rector 
is  Dr.  Carlos  Madrid,  who  received  his 
postgraduate  training  at  Cornell.  There 
is  a  second  one  at  Cali,  and  vocational 
schools  elsewhere.  Venezuela  has  a  voca¬ 
tional  school  at  Maracay,  and  a  profes¬ 
sional  one  at  Caracas.  Ecuador  has  a 
vocational  school  at  Ambato,  which  was 
established  by  Dr.  Augusto  Martinez  and 
for  many  years  ably  directed  by  Abelardo 


Pachano,  a  Cornell  graduate.  (I  mention 
these  men  as  trained  in  the  United  States 
to  show  that  here,  again,  there  has  teen 
cooperation  in  the  broadest  sense.)  Peru 
has  an  excellent  professional  school  at  La 
Molina  near  Lima.  Chile,  Argentina, 
Brazil,  and  other  countries  all  have  ex¬ 
cellent  schools,  with  which  1  am  not  so 
familiar.  Puerto  Rico  has  its  long-estab¬ 
lished  College  of  Agriculture  at  May- 
agiiez,  recognized  as  one  of  the  test  in 
tropical  America. 

Two  schools  I  should  like  to  mention  in 
more  detail.  The  first  is  the  Escola  Supe¬ 
rior  de  Agricultura  at  Vigosa,  in  the  state 
of  Minas  Gerais,  Brazil;  the  other  is  our 
own,  the  Escuela  Agricola  Panamericana 
near  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras. 

I  think  I  am  voicing  popular  opinion 
when  I  say  that  the  school  at  Vigosa  is  a 
landmark  in  the  development  of  agricul¬ 
tural  education  in  Latin  America.  It  was 
organized  and  developed  by  one  of  the 
great  figures  in  the  history  of  subtropical 
horticulture,  the  late  Peter  Henry  Rolfs. 
After  having  served  for  many  years  as 
Dean  of  the  Florida  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Director  of  the  Experiment 
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ESCUELA  AGRICOLA  PANAMERICANA  I\  HONDURAS 

Founded  in  1941  by  the  United  Fruit  Company,  this  school  provides  vocational  training  in  agriculture 
for  Latin  American  youths.  Above:  Main  building.  Below:  The  first  graduating  class  (1946).  Twelve 
countries  are  represented  in  the  student  body  of  160. 


Station,  Dr.  Rolfs  was  called  to  Brazil  by 
the  government  of  the  state  of  Minas 
Gerais  to  found  an  institution  which  would 
combine  the  vocational  and  the  professional 
aspects  of  agricultural  education.  This 
school  was  opened  in  1927  and  has  made 
an  enviable  record  for  itself. 

Escuela  Agricola  Panamericana,  located 
twenty-two  miles  from  Tegucigalpa,  Hon¬ 
duras,  was  founded  in  1941  by  the  United 


Fruit  Company  to  provide  vocational 
training  in  agriculture  for  Latin  American 
(and  especially  C-entral  American)  youths. 
Its  160  students  come  from  twelve  coun¬ 
tries — all  the  way  from  Mexico  to  Peru. 
Funds  for  its  maintenance  are  provided 
entirely  by  the  Company,  and  all  students 
enjoy  full  scholarships,  which  include 
Ixjard,  clothes,  lodging,  medical  and 
dental  attention,  and  necessary  equipment 
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for  their  work.  During  their  three-year 
course  the  Ixjys  work  mornings  on  the 
school  farm,  rotating  from  department  to 
department;  in  the  afternoons  they  have 
three  hours  of  classroom  and  lalxiratory 
exercises,  during  which  they  study  the 
English  language  and  sulijects  relating  to 
tropical  agriculture. 

Oljviously,  the  results  of  this  attempt  to 
provide  good  vocational  training  and  at 
the  same  time  develop  a  spirit  of  good 
citizenship  and  Pan  Americanism  remain 
to  lx;  determined;  though  the  first  class  of 
sixty-three,  which  was  graduated  in  March 
1946,  gives  ground  for  feeling  that  the 
methods  employed  are  sound.  Obviously, 
howe\’er,  those  of  us  who  are  involved  in 
carrying  out  this  project  are  not  the  ones 
to  speak.  We  are  encouraged  by  the  fact 
that  educators  from  other  countries,  who 
have  visited  our  school  in  considerable 
numljers.  have  gone  away  expressing  con¬ 
fidence,  and  that  we  have  had  requests 
from  several  other  Latin  American  schools 
for  information  regarding  our  program. 

Scholarships 

In  the  field  of  inter-American  coopera¬ 
tion,  recent  years  have  probably  witnessed 
no  more  important  trend  than  the  in¬ 
creased  attention  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  scholarships — scholarships  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  scholarships  in  the  social  sciences, 
scholarships  in  medicine,  and  so  on.  And 
I  do  not  refer  solely  to  the  scholarships 
offered  by  institutions  in  the  United 
States;  I  have  equally  in  mind  the  ex¬ 
change  of  students  between  various  Latin 
.\merican  republics,  the  exchange  of 
students  in  general.  This,  I  am  convinced, 
is  not  only  one  of  the  most  effective  means 
of  developing  a  sound  Pan  Americanism; 
it  is  also  the  best  means  of  insuring  that 
able  students  shall  have  opportunity 
to  obtain  training  under  the  best  teach¬ 
ers  in  their  respective  fields,  no  matter 


where  these  teachers  may  be  located/ 

W'e  need  scholarships,  more  and  more  o 
them.  Scholarships  which  will  enable 
North  .American  students  to  study  in  the 
universities  of  Latin  .America;  scholarships 
which  will  enable  students  from  the 
Dominican  Republic,  where  irrigation  is 
the  great  ho^x*  of  the  agricultural  future, 
to  spend  a  year  in  Mexico;  scholarships 
which  will  make  it  possible  for  students 
from  the  highlands  of  Colombia,  where  the 
cultivation  of  temperate-zone  fruits  is 
beginning  to  receive  serious  attention,  to 
spend  a  year  in  Chile.  I  might  continue 
in  this  vein  indefinitely. 

It  is  the  dream  of  many  Latin  .American 
students  to  study  under  specialists  in  the 
United  States,  just  as  it  was  the  dream  ol 
many  North  .American  students,  at  the 
time  I  was  in  college,  to  study  in  the  great 
universities  of  Heidelberg  and  the  Sor- 
bonne.  This  whole  field  has  opened  up 
immensely  in  the  past  ten  years,  due  in 
large  part  to  the  broad-minded  policy  of 
the  United  States  government;  the  efforts 
of  the  Pan  .American  Union;  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Committee  for  Inter- American  Co¬ 
operation  in  Agricultural  Education  (of 
which  Dean  Ryerson  of  California  was 
chairman  for  several  years,  and  Dean 
Hume  of  Florida,  Dean  Kyle  of  Texas, 
and  Dean  Lee  of  Louisiana  have  been  influ¬ 
ential  members);  and  at  times  through  the 
individual  generosity  of  such  men  as 
David  Burpee  of  Philadelphia,  who  estab¬ 
lished,  and  has  maintained,  the  Burpee 
Scholarship  in  Horticulture  at  the  Florida 
State  College  of  Agriculture. 

Scholarships,  to  be  most  useful,  should 
go  into  the  hands  of  students  definitely  in¬ 
terested  in  pursuing  some  particular 
branch  of  learning — or  so  it  seems  to  me. 
And  in  many  instances,  the  requirements 
for  matriculation  in  one  country  or  one 
institution  are  not  the  same  as  those  of 
others.  Therefore,  in  place  of  giving 
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scholarships  covering  a  standard  course  of 
undergraduate  instruction,  I  like  the  sort 
of  scholarship  which  permits  a  student  to 
attend  the  institution  of  his  choice  and 
pursue  studies  which  will  particularly  fit 
him  for  the  career  he  has  in  mind.  When 
a  student  is  prepared  for  postgraduate 
work,  what  he  needs  is  assistance  in  ob¬ 
taining  specialized  training,  usually  with 
a  view  to  an  advanced  degree  in  his  chosen 
field.  When  a  student  is  not  prepared  to 
take  advanced  training,  but  has  definite 
aims  and  is  intellectually  mature,  nothing 
would  seem  more  useful  than  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  the  kind  provided  by  the  Burpee 
scholarship.  This  gives  a  man  interested 
in  horticulture  one  year  at  the  Florida 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  where  he  can 
choose  those  courses  which  will  prove  most 
valuable  to  him.  He  does  not  have  to 
meet  academic  requirements  of  admission 
to  the  university,  and  he  does  not  have  to 
take  any  prescribed  subjects. 

But  to  achieve  good  results,  scholarships 
must  be  granted  with  care,  and  that  is  why 
1  like  the  technique  employed  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  which  investigates 
thoroughly  the  qualifications  of  an  appli¬ 
cant,  from  every  angle. 

Agricultural  attaches 

.Another  development  of  the  period  we 
are  here  reviewing  is  the  use  of  agricultural 
attaches — or  as  they  are  termed  in  some 
instances,  agricultural  advisors^ — as  imple¬ 
ments  of  inter-American  cooperation  in 
agriculture.  Until  a  few  years  ago,  agri¬ 
cultural  attaches  were  not  numerous;  they 
were  sent  by  large  countries  mainly  to 
other  large  countries,  and  they  were  more 
often  skilled  economists  rather  than  highly 
trained  agriculturists  with  a  good  back¬ 
ground  of  practical  experience.  This  was 
proper  enough;  a  North  American  attache 
who  was  primarily  an  expert  in  crop  pro¬ 
duction  could  not  be  of  much  use  to  the 


people  of  France,  nor  could  a  British 
attache  with  broad  experience  in  farming 
be  of  much  use  to  the  people  of  Italy. 
But  here  in  the  .Americas  we  were  missing 
an  opportunity. 

An  attache  from  Colombia,  placed  in 
Argentina,  has  the  finest  chance  in  the 
world — because  of  his  diplomatic  status — 
to  study  livestock  production,  or  crop  pro¬ 
duction,  and  take  back  home  with  him 
much  useful  information.  An  attache  from 
the  United  States,  with  experience  in  farm¬ 
ing  under  irrigation,  can  be  of  immense 
service  in  a  country  like  Nicaragua,  or 
Guatemala,  or  the  Dominican  Republic. 
There  is,  it  seems  to  me,  an  immense  field 
for  mutual  usefulness  here  which  is  just 
beginning  to  be  touched.  I  believe  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  work  of  James 
H.  Kempton  in  Venezuela,  or  H.  V.  Geib 
in  Colombia,  or  Graham  Quate  and  T.  J. 
Grant  in  Central  .America,  will  bear  me 
out. 

The  inter-American  conferences 

Developing  out  of  the  Pan  American 
Scientific  Congresses,  the  Inter- American 
Conferences  on  .Agriculture  first  took  form, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  at  Washington  in  1930.  Since  then 
two  further  meetings  have  been  held,  one 
at  Mexico  City  in  1 942  and  one  at  Caracas 
in  1945.  Having  attended  all  of  these  as 
delegate  of  the  Republic  of  Hondura.s,  I 
feel  I  can  take  the  liberty  of  commenting  on 
their  usefulness  and  their  possibilities  in 
the  future. 

They  are  expensive  to  all  concerned — 
especially  the  host  country — and  to  be 
justifiable  they  must  be  productive  of  good 
results  in  one  form  or  another.  This,  I 
believe,  has  definitely  been  the  case,  and 
primarily  for  one  reason:  they  bring  to¬ 
gether  representative  technicians  as  well  as 
administrative  officers  in  the  field  of  agri¬ 
culture  from  all  of  the  American  republics. 
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INTER-AMERICAN  INSTITU  EE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCES,  COSTA  RICA 
Among  the  Institute's  several  buildings  at  Turrialba  is  this  large  modern  dormitory  for  students. 


We  get  acquainted.  We  develop  friend¬ 
ships  which  mean  much  to  us  personally, 
and  which  lead  in  many  instances  to  sub¬ 
sequent  exchanges  of  plant  materials,  of 
the  results  of  research,  and  the  like.  They 
also  give  the  agriculturists  of  many  coun¬ 
tries  an  opportunity  to  see  the  agriculture 
of  another,  for  there  are  always  field  trips 
to  points  of  agricultural  interest. 

Perhaps  this  is  enough;  but  there  is 
added  the  discussion  of  many  problems  of 
continental  interest,  the  crystallization  of 
ideas  on  many  points.  The  only  critici.sm 
which  might  be  made  in  this  connection  is 
that  time  is  usually  too  short  to  pennit  a 
thorough  airing  of  views  on  many  impor¬ 
tant  subjects;  and  there  are  too  many  of 
these.  It  might  be  helpful  if,  instead  of 
bringing  ready-made  resolutions  to  the 
conferences,  the  delegates  were  invited  to 
sit  down  and  discuss  major  problems,  one 
by  one,  and  then  draw  up  a  single  resolu¬ 
tion  on  each  point,  embodying  the  sense  of 
the  conference. 

j\eii'  developments 

.\t  the  beginning  of  the  war,  several 
government  agencies  were  set  up  in  the 


United  States  with  a  view  to  providing 
assistance  to  Latin  American  countries 
during  the  emergency.  One  agency,  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  in 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  had  been  previously  established 
on  a  permanent  footing,  with  a  branch 
devoted  to  technical  collaboration,  in¬ 
cluding  in  its  field  of  action  the  Latin 
American  republics.  This  branch,  under 
the  able  direction  of  Dr.  Ross  E.  Moore, 
has  undertaken  numerous  cooperative 
projects — in  Guatemala,  in  El  Salvador, 
in  Nicaragua,  in  Ecuador,  in  Peru,  and 
elsewhere.  They  are  mainly  in  the  nature 
of  experiment  stations,  but  there  is  also  a 
feature  which  appeals  particularly  to  me, 
as  likely  in  the  long  run  to  be  productive 
of  much  good.  This  is  the  provision  of 
specialists  in  the  various  branches  of  agri¬ 
culture,  whose  duty  it  is  to  travel  from 
country  to  country,  assisting  government 
agencies  and  individual  agriculturists  to 
solve  their  problems.  I  should  mention 
in  particular  the  activities  of  Dr.  S.  Healea 
Work  in  animal  husbandry. 

The  Food  Supply  Division  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Inter-American  Affairs  (originally 
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under  the  Office  of  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs  and  now  transferred  as 
part  of  the  Institute  to  tiie  supervision  of 
the  Secretary  of  State)  has  carried  out, 
during  the  war,  a  number  of  projects  in 
Latin  America  which  have  been  produc¬ 
tive  of  much  good;  while  the  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Educational  Foundation,  which  had  its 
origin  in  the  same  office  and  is  now  likewise 
sul)ordinate  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
is  providing  material  assistance  in  rural 
education.  All  of  these  things  help,  and 
are  of  particular  interest  as  indicating  the 
awakening  w'hich  has  taken  place  in  recent 
years. 

Excellent  research  work  is  being  done 
on  fundamental  subjects  at  the  recently 
organized  Institute  of  Tropical  Agriculture 
in  Mayagiiez,  Puerto  Rico,  until  lately 
directed  by  the  indefatigable  Carlos  E. 
Chardon.  This  institution  is  international 
in  its  scope,  and  hence  deserves  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  list  of  those  which  are  con¬ 
tributing  to  inter-American  cooperation; 
as  do  others  with  which  I  am  not  familiar 
and  do  not  intentionally  omit. 

Finally,  it  remains  to  mention  the 
recently  organized  Inter- American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Agricultural  Sciences  at  Turrialba, 
Costa  Rica.  Fathered  by  the  Hon.  Henry 


A.  Wallace,  this  is  the  realization  of  all 
our  dreams  of  inter-American  coopieration 
in  agricultural  research  and  sfx^cialized 
training.  Organized  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  with  Jose  L. 
Colom  of  the  Union  as  its  Secretary,  it  is 
located  in  a  region  where  tropical  agricul¬ 
tural  problems,  both  those  of  the  hot  low¬ 
lands  and  the  cool  dry  uplands,  can  be 
attacked.  Financially  sponsored  by  num¬ 
erous  American  republics,  it  is  the  ideal 
place  for  preparing  scientific  workers  in 
an  atmosphere  of  Pan  Americanism. 
It  is  now  directed  by  Ralph  H.  Allee, 
formerly  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricul¬ 
tural  Relations  in  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture;  its  first  director  was 
Earl  N.  Bressman. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  watching  the 
trend  of  agricultural  development  and 
agricultural  cooperation  in  Latin  America 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  can 
say  with  feeling.  Here  at  last  is  the  sort 
of  institution  we  have  been  needing;  an 
institution  situated  in  the  tropics,  an 
institution  supported  by  many  nations, 
where  the  youth  of  all  can  come  together 
for  training  and  research  in  those  branches 
of  science  on  which  the  economic  future 
of  many  countries  so  largely  depends. 
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Romulo  Betancourt 


President  of  the  Revolutionary  Government  Junta 

in  Venezuela 


Romulo  Betancourt  was  born  in  Guatire, 
State  of  Miranda,  Wnezuela,  in  1908. 
He  studied  for  his  bachelor’s  degree  in 
Caracas,  and  in  1926  entered  the  law 
school  of  the  Central  University  in  that 
city.  Two  years  later  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  country  Ijecause  of  his  active  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  organization  of  a  student 
movement  against  the  dictatorship  of  Juan 
X’icente  Gomez.  While  he  was  away 
from  Venezuela  Sehor  Betancourt  lived 
in  the  Dominican  Republic,  Colombia, 
Ctosta  Rica,  and  Peru.  During  his  exile 
he  devoted  himself  to  studying  American 
problems  and  conditions  and  to  maturing 
his  political  and  economic  ideas. 

On  the  death  of  Gomez  in  1936,  Sehor 
Betancourt  returned  to  V’enezuela  and 
plunged  into  political  life,  working  for  the 
formation  of  a  political  party  which  would 
fight  for  a  truly  democratic  government 
offering  economic  justice  to  the  country. 
But  in  1940  he  again  had  to  leave  Vene¬ 
zuela,  expelled  by  the  government  of 
President  Lopez  Contreras  as  the  result 
of  his  active  opposition.  He  went  to  Chile 
and  then  to  Mexico  and  the  United 
States. 

Sehor  Betancourt’s  studies  in  exile  fitted 
him  to  evaluate  the  political  and  economic 
problems  of  Venezuela  realistically  with¬ 
out  giving  up  the  ideals  which  have  always 
inspired  him  in  his  political  struggle.  In 
Venezuela  he  wrote  for  the  press  numerous 
articles  on  political  and  economic  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  Republic,  analyzing  with  a 
scientific  criterion  the  origin  of  Venezuelan 
difficulties  and  proposing  practical  and 


effective  solutions.  When  he  returned  to 
V^enezuela  after  his  second  exile,  he  joined 
Democratic  Action,  a  people’s  party  of 
which  he  had  Ijeen  one  of  the  chief 
organizers  and  leaders.  On  Octolier  18, 
1945,  when  the  revolutionary  movement 
took  place  in  Venezuela  with  the  active 
cooperation  of  this  party,  R6mulo  Betan¬ 
court,  who  was  its  Secretary  General,  be¬ 
came  President  of  the  Revolutionary  Gov¬ 
ernment  Junta. 

His  first  means  of  expression  in  student 
days  at  Central  University  were  purely 
literary,  and  in  a  short-story  competition 
held  at  Caracas  in  1927,  he  won  the  first 
prize.  But  political  life  has  carried  him 
into  other  fields. 
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Dantes  Bellegarde 

Haitian  Representative  on  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union 

of  Applied  Sciences  and  of  civil  law  in  the 


M.  Bei.i.egarde,  a  learned  and  experi¬ 
enced  diplomat,  returned  to  head  his 
country’s  mission  in  Washington  as  C'-hargc 
d’AfTaires  in  March,  and  as  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  the  United  States  in  June.  Since 
April  he  has  Ix'en  the  Representative  of 
Haiti  on  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union. 

Education  in  the  broadest  sense  has 
lx*en  one  of  M.  Bellegarde’s  chief  interests 
since  his  graduation  from  the  Lycee 
Petion  and  from  the  Law  School  at  Port- 
au-Prince,  where  he  was  lx)rn  on  May  18, 
1 877.  First  he  was  a  teacher  in  the  Lycee 
and  then  its  principal;  later  he  txcame 
profe.s.sor  of  political  economy  in  the  .Sch<x)l 
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Law  School  of  the  Haitian  capital.  With 
this  experience  he  was  well  qualified  for  a 
|K)st  as  division  chief  in  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Instruction,  from  1904-7;  and  he 
returned  to  head  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction  and  .\griculture  for  two  years, 
Ixginning  in  1918.  M.  Bellegarde  has 
lx*en  honored,  and  two  .American  institu¬ 
tions  enriched,  by  visiting  professorships  at 
.\tlanta  University  in  1940  and  Howard 
L  niversity  in  1942-43.  In  the  latter  year 
he  acted  too  as  Cultural  Attache  ad  honorem 
of  the  Haitian  Embassy  in  Washington. 

The  record  of  M.  Bellegarde’s  diplo¬ 
matic  career  Ixgins  in  1921,  when  he 
Ixcame  MinLster  Plenipotentiary  to  France 
and  the  X’atican.  This  post  he  held  until 
1923;  for  two  years  he  was  also  Haitian 
Delegate  to  the  League  of  Nations.  His 
ap{X)intment  to  the  League  was  repx’ated 
in  1930,  and  in  the  meantime  (1924-25) 
he  was  a  memlxr  of  the  League  Tempo¬ 
rary  Commission  on  Slav’ery  and  Forced 
Lalx)r.  He  was  again  Minister  Plenipo¬ 
tentiary  to  France  in  1930-31. 

1  he  scene  of  M.  Bellegarde’s  diplomatic 
service  was  .shifted  to  the  Americas  in 
1931,  when  he  Ixxame  Minister  Plenipo¬ 
tentiary  to  the  United  States;  he  stayed  in 
this  country  until  1933.  He  was  num- 
lx*red  among  the  delegates  to  the  Eighth 
International  Conference  of  American 
States  at  Lima  in  1938,  and  attended  the 
Third  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Foreign 
.Affairs  of  the  American  Republics  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro  in  1 942  as  adviser  and  alternate 
delegate  of  Haiti. 

M.  Bellegarde  has  been  honored  by  a 
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number  of  foreign  countries.  He  holds  an 
honorary  LL.  D.  from  the  University  of 
Santo  Domingo  and  an  honorary  Litt.  D. 
from  the  University  of  Montreal;  he  is  a 
Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
(France)  and  a  Grand  Officer  of  the 
Order  of  the  Liberator  (Venezuela),  as 
well  as  a  Grand  Officer  of  the  Order 


of  Honor  and  Merit  of  his  own  country. 

As  an  author  M.  Bellegardc  has  written 
ably  on  subj'ects  of  national  importance. 
His  chief  works  are:  Pour  une  Haiti  Heureuse, 
two  volumes;  I'n  Haitien  Parle;  La  .\ation 
Haitienne;  La  Resistance  Hditienne;  Haiti  et 
ses  Prohlemes.  He  is  furthermore  a  distin¬ 
guished  speaker. 


Juan  Bautista  de  Lavalle 

Representative  of  Peru  on  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union 


Juan  Bautista  de  Lavalle,  the  Ambassador 
of  Peru  appointed  ad  hoc  liy  his  govern¬ 
ment,  took  his  seat  on  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  L^nion  on 
May  23,  1946. 

Dr.  de  Lavalle  brings  to  the  Board  a  wide 
knowledge  of  the  law  and  experience  in  it, 
recognized  in  1945  by  the  crowning  tribute 
of  election  by  Congress  to  the  Peruvian 
Supreme  C^ourt. 

F.ven  before  he  was  graduated  in  phi¬ 
losophy,  letters,  law,  and  political  science 
from  the  ancient  University  of  .San  Marcos, 
Dr.  de  Lavalle  began  to  be  active  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs,  for  in  1910  he  was  a  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  .Second  Inter-.Ameriean  .Student 
Congress  in  Buenos  .\ires.  In  1913,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  he  was  appointed 
organizing  secretary  in  Peru  of  the 
.\merican  Association  for  International 
Conciliation  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  Internationa!  Peace.  .After  two  years 
as  first  secretary  and  charge  d'affaires  ad 
interim  of  the  Peruvian  Legation  in  Bo¬ 
livia,  Dr.  de  Lavalle  went  to  Paris  in  1919 


as  first  secretary  of  the  Peruvian  Legation 
and  Secretary  of  the  Perm  ian  delegation 
to  the  Peace  Conferenee. 

In  1920,  again  combining  law  with 
diplomacy,  he  was  given  the  important 
task,  commissioned  by  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Relations,  of  selecting  the  docu¬ 
ments  relating  to  the  Peruvian  case  in  the 
international  arbitration  then  pending. 

.At  this  point  in  his  career.  Dr.  de  Lavalle 
returned  to  academic  halls,  teaching  the 
Introduction  to  Juridical  and  Political 
.Science,  Private  International  Law,  and 
Comparative  Law  at  the  University  of 
San  Marcos.  He  was  a  memlier  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Law  School  and 
of  the  Editorial  Committee  of  its  Law  Re¬ 
view.  In  1938,  before  the  Eighth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  .American  States 
met  at  Lima,  Dr.  de  Lavalle  was  appointed 
by  the  Minister  of  Foregin  .Affairs  to  serve 
on  the  committee  considering  the  program 
for  the  conferenee. 

.A  few  years  later,  in  1941  and  1943,  Dr. 
de  Lavalle  was  named  a  member  of  the 
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committees  set  up  by  the  Law  School  of 
San  Marcos  to  coordinate  and  unify 
American  law  and  to  study  international 
postwar  problems.  In  the  fonner  year 
he  was  elected  by  the  first  conference  of 
the  Inter- American  Bar  .Association  at 


Habana  a  mcmlier  of  the  first  Executive 
Committee,  a  position  in  which  he  was 
continued  by  the  second  conference  in 
1943.  From  1942  to  1945  he  took  part 
in  the  important  work  of  revising  the 
Peruvian  Commercial  Code. 

Dr.  de  Lavalle  is  a  member  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  learned  societies:  the  Peruvian  .Acad¬ 
emy  affiliated  with  the  Spanish  .Academy 
of  Letters;  the  Peruvian  .Academy  of  Law 
and  Political  Science;  the  Historical  In¬ 
stitute  of  Peru;  Charter  Member  of  the 
Peruvian  Sixriety  of  International  Law  and 
at  present  its  A'ice  President:  honorary 
member  of  the  Brazilian  Bar  .Association; 
honorary  member  of  the  Peruvian  Insti¬ 
tute  of  C’riminal  Law;  corresponding  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Argentine  Institute  of  Juridical 
and  Social  Philoso|)hy  and  of  the  Rome 
Institute  of  Legislative  Studies. 

Dr.  de  Lavalle  has  written  extensively 
on  law  (thirty-three  titles),  education 
(nine  titles),  and  general  .subjects  (ten 
titles).  His  latest  work,  published  in  1944 
in  collaboration  with  Dr.  J.  .Ayasta  Gon¬ 
zalez,  is  an  annotated  translation  of 
Claude  du  Pasquier's  Introduction  to  the 
General  Theory  oj  Law  and  to  Juridical  Phil¬ 
osophy.  The  preface  is  by  Dr.  de  Lavalle. 
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Inter-American  Labor  Meeting 
in  Mexico 

V.  A.  ZIMMER 

Director,  Division  of  Labor  Standards,  United  States  Department  oj  Labor 


In  the  Third  Conference  of  American 
States  Members  of  the  Internaticnal  Labor 
Office  representatives  of  eighteen  countries 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  were  on  hand 
to  hear  President  Avila  Camacho's  address 
of  welcome  at  the  opening  session  in 
Mexico  City  on  April  1,  1946. 

The  postwar  problem  of  inflation  and  the 
needed  expansion  of  social  security,  both 
of  major  importance  to  all  of  the  partici¬ 
pating  countries,  had  been  high-lighted 
in  the  International  Labor  Office  Direc¬ 
tor's  report,  which  traditionally  in  these 
meetings  provides  the  keynote  for  detailed 
discussion.  Stressed  also  in  Director 
Phelan’s  report  were  topics  of  particular 
application  to  the  Latin  .\merican  States. 
One  of  these  was  the  matter  of  industriali¬ 
zation  in  order  to  raise  wage  and  living 
standards;  another  was  the  economic 
improvement  of  the  Indian  groups,  re¬ 
putedly  comprising  20,000,000  persons,  or 
one-seventh  of  Latin  .America’s  population. 
Of  vital  importance  to  the  Latin  .American 
participants  also  was  the  subject  of  freedom 
of  labor — the  right  to  organize  and  func¬ 
tion  without  political  interference  or  domi¬ 
nation.  This  theme  prompted  more  dis¬ 
cussion  in  both  committee  and  plenary 
sessions  than  any  other  problem.  How 
serious  was  the  concern  of  some  of  the 
Latin  .American  delegates  about  this  free¬ 
dom  was  shown  by  an  effort  to  write  into 
a  conference  resolution  a  provision  giving 
labor  leaders  immunity  from  arrest  com¬ 
parable  to  the  privilege  accorded  members 


of  Congress  in  this  country.  This  sugges¬ 
tion,  however,  was  not  adopted. 

Of  eighteen  countries  represented  at  the 
Conference — sixteen  by  full  tripartite  dele¬ 
gations  (representatives  of  government, 
employers,  and  labor),*  two  by  official 
observers* — only  the  United  States  and 
Canada  were  non-Latin.  Naturally, 
therefore,  delegates  from  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande  supplied  the  major  share  of  the 
platform  oratory  and  committee-room  dis¬ 
cussion.  A’igorously  articulate  in  the 
general  sessions,  though  less  active  in  com¬ 
mittee  work,  was  A’icente  Lombardo  Tole- 
dano,  the  president  of  the  Confederacion 
de  Trabajadores  de  la  .America  Latina 
(cT.\i.),  Mexican  labor  leader  and  fonner 
college  professor.  In  leading  off  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  Director's  report,  Lombardo 
Toledano  requested  and  was  granted  dis¬ 
pensation  from  the  fifteen-minute  limita¬ 
tion  on  speeches.  He  then  delivered  a  two 
and  one-quarter  hour  address  without 
reference  to  notes  or  manuscript.  High¬ 
lighted  in  his  noteworthy  oratorical  effort 
was  a  plea  for  industrialization  of  the 
Latin  .American  countries  and  a  demand 
for  the  economic  and  social  relief  of  native 
Indian  groups. 

Lombardo  Toledano  also  spearheaded  a 
move  to  bar  the  .Argentine  worker  dele¬ 
gates  from  participation  in  conference  pro- 

*  Argentina,  Boliria,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Guatemala, 
Mexico,  Panama,  Peru,  United  States,  Uruguay, 
I’enezuela,  and  Canada. 

*  E!  Salrador  and  Paraguay. 
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cccdings  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not 
selected  or  recommended  by  a  free  and 
representative  labor  organization.  .\1- 
though  this  charge  was  forcefully  denied 
by  Argentine  spokesmen  in  the  plenary 
sessions,  the  fight  nevertheless  continued 
for  more  than  a  week  in  the  daily  caucuses 
of  the  worker  delegates.  Finally  it  was 
settled^  the  Argentine  delegation  being 
given  full  participation  in  the  conference. 
Nevertheless,  the  workers  group  denied  the 
Argentine  delegates  admittance  to  the  joint 
caucus  sessions.  For  the  record  it  should  be 
stated  that  the  United  States  delegates  did 
not  oppose  the  seating  of  the  .Argentine 
group. 

In  speaking  to  the  Director's  report,  a 
daily  feature  of  the  plenary  sessions,  the 
delegates  were  afforded  a  wide  selection  of 
subject  matter,  because  the  report  itself 
was  a  rather  comprehensive  treatise  ujton 
economic  and  social  problems  and 
conditions.  Only  occasionally  was  it  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  Permanent  C.hairman, 
Laltor  Minister  Trujillo  Gurria.  to  warn 
the  spt'akers  that  they  must  confine  their 
comments  and  remarks  to  the  subjects 
touched  upon  in  the  Director's  Report. 

.Ml  the  participating  delegations  voiced 
their  views  upon  one  or  more  of  the  major 
topics  projected  in  the  Director's  report. 
.As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  most  instances 
spokesmen  for  all  three  groups  in  the 
tripartite  delegations  took  the  platform 
during  the  plenary  sessions.  Not  until 
the  day  before  the  conference  adjournment 
did  this  part  of  the  program  conclude. 
.Although  this  established  procedure  was 
time-con.suming,  particularly  because  of 
necessary  oral  translations  of  the  speeches, 
nevertheless  it  provided  a  realistic  medium 
for  the  exchange  of  views  upon  current 
problems  and  for  the  graphic  portrayal  of 
conditions  existing  in  the  different 
jurisdictions. 

In  the  Mexico  C'ity  conference,  as  in 


previous  inter-.American  meetings  of  the 
ILO,  the  most  concrete  and  direct  action 
was  developed  through  technical  com¬ 
mittee  sessions.  Three  of  these  com¬ 
mittees  were  set  up  in  connection  with 
the  1  bird  Conference;  namely,  industrial 
relations,  labor  inspection,  and  vocational 
education. 

.As  was  fully  anticipated,  in  view  of  the 
none  too  firmly  established  position  of 
organized  labor  in  Latin  .America,  the 
C.ommittee  on  Industrial  Relations  wit¬ 
nessed  the  most  lively  discussion  and  the 
greatest  clash  of  viewpoints.  .Ajtproach 
to  agreement  upon  a  resolution  which 
might  be  looked  upon  as  a  basic  charter 
in  this  field  was  made  particularly  difficult 
by  reason  of  the  differing  status  of  labor 
in  various  .American  countries  and  eertain 
fundamental  differences  in  methods  of  ad¬ 
justing  labor  grievances  and  regulating 
unions. 

Using  suggested  material  prepared  in 
advance  by  International  Labor  Office 
technicians  as  a  basis  for  discussion,  the 
Industrial  Relations  C^ommittee  labored 
valiantly  at  the  task  of  reconciling  the 
often-conflicting  views  of  management, 
labor,  and  government  delegates  in  an 
attempt  to  adapt  its  recommendations  to 
the  varying  practices,  traditions,  and  con¬ 
ditions  obtaining  in  the  member  States. 
A'oted  down  were  employer-sponsored 
proposals  for  compulsoiA’  arbitration;  for 
restriction  or  limitation  of  closed  shop 
agreements;  for  specific  statutory  prohi¬ 
bition  of  “intimidation  and  coercion”  by 
unions.  The  last  two  of  these  proposals, 
having  been  rejected  in  committee  session, 
were  later  taken  to  the  conference  floor 
by  employer  delegates.  Here  too  they 
were  defeated  through  the  combined  op¬ 
position  of  government  and  lalxtr  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

The  report  on  industrial  relations  as 
finally  adopted  by  the  conference  sets 
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forth  a  number  of  recommendations  of 
fundamental  nature  which  may  well  be 
accepted  as  a  basic  charter  on  the  subject. 
The  salient  features  of  the  instrument  pro¬ 
vide,  among  other  things,  for: 

1 .  Complete  freedom  of  employers  and  workers, 
without  distinction  as  to  sex,  race,  color,  creed,  or 
nationality,  to  form  organizations  of  their  own 
choosing  without  specific  authorization  from  gov¬ 
ernment,  these  organizations  not  to  be  subject  to 
dissolution  by  administrative  order. 

2.  The  right  to  organize  and  bargain  collec¬ 
tively,  with  safeguards  against  discharge  of  work¬ 
ers  because  of  union  membership  or  refusal  to  Join 
a  union;  the  requirement  that  employers  bargain 
in  good  faith;  and  adequate  machinery  to  enforce 
these  rights. 

3.  Voluntary  conciliation  and  voluntary  arbi¬ 
tration  with  adequate  machinery  provided  in  both 
iastances,  parties  to  a  dispute  being  recommended 
to  refrain  from  strikes  or  lockouts  during  con¬ 
ciliation  efforts. 

4.  The  application  of  a  collective  agreement  to 
all  workers  in  the  operation;  the  extension  of  col¬ 
lective  agreements  on  a  regional  or  industry  basis 
only  in  those  countries  where  “such  extension  is 
provided  for  by  national  laws  or  regulations.’’ 

Less  involved  in  controversy  or  clash  of 
opinion  were  the  deliberations  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  Inspection,  although  the 
exchange  of  detailed  experiences  and  con¬ 
ditions  disclosed  a  number  of  fundamental 
differences  in  respect  to  scope  of  authority 
and  operating  methods  in  the  several  re¬ 
publics.  For  example,  in  .several  Latin 
.\merican  countries  factory  inspectors  serve 
also  as  conciliators  or  official  adjustors  of 
labor  grievances  and  complaints.  The 
deliberations  of  the  committee  revealed 
strikingly  simdar  problems  in  a  number  of 
basically  important  matters,  such  as  lack 
of  qualification  standards  for  inspectors, 
political  preference  in  appointments  to 
these  posts,  insecurity  of  tenure,  and  ab¬ 
sence  of  training  facilities.  These  evi¬ 
dences  of  incompleteness  or  inefficiency  in 
regard  to  inspectorates  were  not  confined 
to  the  Latin  American  countries.  They 
are  admittedly  duplicated  in  a  number  of 


our  states,  which  in  this  country  have  ex¬ 
clusive  exercise  of  the  police  power  over 
industrial  working  conditions. 

The  draft  resolution  on  labor  inspection 
as  adopted  unanimously  by  the  conference 
pointed  out  that  the  effectiveness  of  laws 
for  the  protection  of  employed  persons 
depends  wholly  on  adequacy  of  adminis¬ 
tration.  Among  many  detailed  recom¬ 
mendations  the  report  called  for  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  inspection  personnel  through  com¬ 
petitive  examinations;  proper  preliminary 
training  before  assignment  to  duty  and 
periodic  retraining  thereafter;  and  salaries 
sufficient  to  attract  competent  persons 
possessing  both  practical  and  technical 
knowledge. 

As  one  medium  for  increasing  efficiency 
and  broadening  the  experience  of  in¬ 
spectors  the  report  recommends  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  these  technicians  to  visit  other 
countries  on  an  exchange  arrangement. 
The  committee  report  called  attention  to 
the  need  for  more  adequately  financed 
administrative  agencies,  and  for  the  cen¬ 
tralization  of  all  inspection  authority  and 
responsibility  in  a  single  governmental 
agency.  With  particular  reference  to  the 
mingling  of  conciliation  duties  with  regular 
inspection  functions,  such  as  obtains  in 
several  jurisdictions,  the  resolution  urges 
abandonment  of  this  practice  as  actually 
or  potentially  interfering  with  the  compe¬ 
tent  performance  of  the  primary  duties  of 
an  inspector.  It  is  significant  that  in  the 
Labor  Inspection  C’ommittee  delibera¬ 
tions  employer  representatives  were  in 
complete  agreement  with  practically  all 
of  the  recommendations  included  in  the 
report. 

V'ocational  education  being  on  the 
whole  a  non-contro\ersial  subject,  the 
committee  handling  this  subject  had  com¬ 
paratively  little  difficulty  in  agreeing  upon 
a  report  to  the  conference.  This  document 
pointed  out  the  need  for  vocational  train- 
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ing  to  be  developed  on  a  comprehensive 
national  plan  integrated  with  industrial 
and  agricultural  policies.  Major  recom¬ 
mendations  called  for  the  establishment  of 
vocational  guidance  facilities;  provision 
for  vocational  and  educational  training  in 
specialized  schools;  establishment  of  ap¬ 
prenticeship  standards  under  the  direction 
of  apprenticeship  committees  at  national, 
state,  or  municipal  level;  in-plant  training 
programs  pointed  to  up-grading  and  pro¬ 
motion  of  trainees;  special  facilities  for 
agricultural  training;  the  training  and 
retraining  of  adult  workers;  and  special 
facilities  for  investigating  training  needs  of 
partially  disabled  or  handicapped  persons, 
including  children. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  evaluate 
accurately  the  results  of  the  Mexico  con¬ 
ference  in  terms  of  concrete  accomplish¬ 
ment.  No  one  can  rea.sonably  expect  that 
the  adoption  of  agreed  resolutions  and 
reports  will  necessarily  Ije  promptly  fol¬ 
lowed  by  their  integration  into  legislation 
or  administrative  action  in  any  consider¬ 


able  number  of  jurisdictions.  But  unques¬ 
tionably  there  is  great  educational  value  in 
the  interchange  of  ideas  and  the  frank 
exchange  of  information  as  to  existing  con¬ 
ditions  and  problems.  Certainly  in  terms 
of  long-range  objectives  the  meeting  of  the 
American  States  memljers  of  the  ILO 
contributed  substantially  to  unified  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  broad  field  of  industrial  peace, 
security,  and  prosperity. 

An  incident  indicative  of  the  present 
relations  Ijetween  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America  occurred  on  April  12  when 
a  delegate  from  one  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  arose  during  the  morning  session 
and  proposed  that  the  delegates  attend  in 
a  body  the  memorial  ser\  ices  for  President 
Roosevelt  held  by  the  Permanent  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Mexican  Congress.  In  a  two- 
hour  ceremony  in  the  congressional  cham¬ 
ber  the  ex-President  was  referred  to  as  the 
great  leader  of  world  democracy  and 
lauded  as  the  special  friend  of  Latin 
America  and  author  of  the  Good  Neighbor 
Policy. 
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MAYA  RUINS  AT  CHICHEN  ITZA 

The  artistic  heritage  of  the  Mexican  people  is  a  rich  legacy  handed  down  even  from 
pre-Columbian  days. 


Bueno! 

A  little  word  of  international  import 

JE.AX  B.AXCROFT  DE  C.AMP 


.-\  RECENT  trip  of  four  months,  covering 
some  twenty  thousand  miles  on  the  Ferro- 
carriles  Nacionales  de  Mexico,  revealed 
to  the  writer  that  there  are  many  interest¬ 
ing  and  important  aspects  of  the  picture 
presented  by  this  our  closest  Latin- 
.\merican  neighbor;  but  that  in  order  fully 
to  appreciate  its  vast  panorama  even  the 
casual  visitor  should  approach  it  with  some 
understanding  of  its  proper  perspective. 

There  are  many  ways  of  describing 
Mexico,  a  land  which  permits  of  infinite 


interpretation  because  of  its  geological 
characteristics,  its  racial  variations,  cli¬ 
matic  extremes,  political  idiosyncrasies, 
and  historical  drama.  It  would  require 
the  combined  knowledge  of  an  historian 
and  a  scientist,  the  peculiar  genius  of  an 
artist,  and  literary  skill  of  high  order  to 
delineate  upon  paper  the  depth  and 
brilliance  of  this  particular  jewel  of  the 
universe.  The  visual  effect  alone  of 
Mexico,  with  the  impact  of  racial  con¬ 
trasts,  scenic  grandeur,  perplexing  ex- 
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A  CORNER  OF  IHE  CATHEDRAL  OF  PUEBLA 
Part  of  the  architectural  inheritance  of  colonial  days. 


the  first  time  is  like  listening  to  the  opening 
bars  of  a  great  symphony,  which  lift  one 
high  on  the  wings  of  expectancy.  In  later 
visits  the  fulfillment  of  that  expectancy 
is  experienced  in  an  increased  admira¬ 
tion  for.  and  improved  understanding 


tremes  of  beauty  and  harshness,  and  its 
wealth  of  resources  versus  a  dismal 
poverty,  bewilders,  fascinates,  or  repels  in 
response  to  the  individual’s  intellect  and 
emotions. 

It  has  been  said  that  to  visit  Mexico  for 
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of,  our  neighbor  republic  and  its  people. 

Mexico  is  fast  becoming  a  busy  and 
crowded  hostelry  for  the  travel-minded, 
the  majority  of  whom  are  our  own  North 
.Americans.  Cars  from  every  state  in  the 
Union  speed  along  its  excellent  highways; 
and  every  train  headed  south  across  the 
border  is  filled  with  curious  and  interested 
newcomers.  This  is  all  to  the  good,  for 
Mexico  has  emerged  from  that  strange 
Hollywood  chrysalis  in  which  it  had  so 
long  been  enveloped  in  the  minds  of  many 
.Americans,  and  is  being  revealed  as  a 
virile  and  progressive  nation,  standing 
upon  the  threshold  of  unlimited  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

The  traveller  whose  eyes  are  open  to  see 
will  soon  observe  that  there  is  much  more 
to  Mexico  than  gay  woven  baskets,  vivid 
colorful  sarapes,  beautiful  silver,  and  the 
ubiquitous  tortilla.  Unfortunately,  how¬ 


ever,  the  impressions  of  the  average  visitor 
are  too  often  based  upon  his  personal  in¬ 
terests  and  habitual  outlook,  rather  than 
upon  intelligent  consideration,  and  it  is 
this  inevitably  limited  and  bia.sed  point  of 
view  that  could  be  a  potential  danger  to 
the  growth  of  international  amity.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  his  attitude  of  receptive  friendly 
interest  or  preconceived  prejudice,  his 
intelligent  comprehension  or  ignorant  ap¬ 
praisal,  the  traveller  will  return  to  his  own 
country  with  some  appreciation  of  Mexico 
and  an  increased  respect  for  the  principles 
of  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy,  or  with  only 
a  distorted  picture  of  presently  unde¬ 
veloped  resources  and  remediable  poverty. 

In  the  interests  of  mutual  understanding 
and  good  will  between  nations,  much 
depends  upon  the  mental  reaction  of  even 
the  average  visitor  or  tourist,  whose  im¬ 
pressions,  either  favorable  or  unfavorable, 


MEXICAN  PASTORAL 
A  familiar  scene  in  the  State  of  Mexico. 
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of  a  country  and  its  people,  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  broadcast  to  neighbors,  friends, 
and  acquaintances,  speaking,  although 
absolutely  unqualified  to  do  so,  as  ‘"one 
with  authority.”  And  since  public  opinion 
is  merely  the  multiple  of  individual 
opinion,  the  individual’s  viewpoint  as¬ 
sumes  an  importance  in  international 
relationship  today  which  cannot  be  over¬ 
looked. 

In  a  world  growing  more  interdependent 
by  the  hour,  it  is  vitally  necessary  for  two 
such  close  neighbors  to  remain  in  accord. 
Most  citizens  of  the  United  States  pride 
themselves  upon  their  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  world  problems,  and  it  is 
true  that  under  the  pressure  of  world 
is.sues  involving  the  future  of  mankind  in 
general  they  are  acquiring  a  less  isolationist 
viewpoint.  Thus  it  is  a  little  surprising 
that  their  interpretation  of  the  close-at- 
hand  Mexican  scene  is  still  so  frequently  a 
medley  of  misunderstanding. 

There  are  too  many  facets  to  the  jewel 
of  Mexico  for  the  casual  visitor  to  succeed 
in  appraising  it  accurately.  True  ap¬ 
praisal  is  based  upon  knowledge  and  un¬ 


derstanding,  and  few  travellers  come  to 
Mexico  with  such  mental  preparation. 
Adequate  clothing  and  funds  to  cope  with 
climatic  and  financial  problems  are  the 
accepted  rule,  but  apparently  little  if  any 
thought  is  given  to  preparation  for  the 
sudden  transition  into  a  mental  environ¬ 
ment  which,  as  well  as  the  physical,  is 
sufficiently  foreign  to  demand  a  certain 
adjustment  of  thought.  To  expect  the 
average  traveller  to  prepare  himself  by 
means  of  exhaustive  research  and  study  is 
of  course  unthinkable.  But  since  so  much 
depends  upon  the  receptiveness  of  his 
attitude,  whether  he  is  to  find  himself  en¬ 
riched  by  his  experience,  or  merely  in 
possession  of  a  little  change  from  the 
spurious  coinage  of  destructive  criticism, 
and  a  false  sense  of  superiority,  it  seems 
worth  while  to  oflTer  a  few  suggestions  as 
how  to  benefit  from  so  fortunate  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  to  point  out  certain  erroneous 
concepts  w'hich,  if  generally  accepted, 
would  mar  the  true  picture  presented  by 
our  neighbor  republic. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  at  the 
border,  where  the  customs  officials  care- 
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A  MEXICAN  WITHOUT  MUSICAL  TALENT  IS  MORE  RARE  THAN  A  BIRD  WITHOUT 

WINGS. 


fully  inspect  one’s  baggage  for  contraband, 
they  might  well  examine  also,  the  mental 
attitude  of  the  would-be  entrant.  It 
might  be  advisable  to  post  a  few  regula¬ 
tions  such  as:  “All  prejudice,  racial,  reli¬ 
gious,  political,  and  national  must  be 
checked  at  the  border.”  Or:  “Intoler¬ 
ance,  ignorance,  and  discourtesy  cannot 
be  carried  across  the  border.”  Of  course 
this  probably  would  eliminate  a  certain 
percentage  of  travellers,  but  the  decrease 
in  quantity  would  be  oflset  by  the  increase 
in  quality,  and  the  mutual  understanding 
and  friendly  relations  of  our  two  repub¬ 
lics  should  be  augmented  by  such  a 
measure ! 

Continual  depreciatory  comparison  with 
one’s  own  country,  a  regrettable  habit  into 
which  too  many  travellers  fall  immediately 
upon  crossing  any  lx)rder,  is  not  the  key 


to  the  appreciation  and  understanding  of 
another  country  and  its  people.  Actually, 
its  immediate  and  only  effect  is  to  erect  a 
wall  of  mutual  antagonism.  It  must  Ikc 
rememl)ered  that  good,  to  lesser  or  greater 
degree,  according  to  our  standard  of  com¬ 
parison,  exists  in  every  land,  in  its  people, 
its  customs.  To  enter  Mexico,  or  any 
other  country,  blinded  by  prejudice,  or 
wearing  glasses  which  magnify  only  the 
defects,  is  to  assure  oneself  that  one’s 
vision  will  be  limited.  One  must  Ije  alert 
and  willing  to  see  the  good,  and  to  regard 
the  evil  with  the  same  easy  indulgence 
with  which  one  accepts  it  in  one’s  own 
country.  Not  only  in  the  case  of  Mexico 
is  this  tolerant  attitude  important,  al¬ 
though  our  proximity  makes  a  strong  lx)nd 
of  inter-Americanism  as  necessary  as  it  is 
desirable,  but  also  in  our  relations  with 
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the  world  it  has  Ixxome  of  prime  impor¬ 
tance  that  the  Golden  Rule  lx*  our  more 
frequent  )?auge  when  measuring  our 
fellow  men. 

Mexico  is  a  land  of  contradictions  and 
promise.  Its  people,  who,  like  the  peoples 
of  most  of  our  American  Repuljlics,  repre¬ 
sent  several  races,  are  admirable,  intelli¬ 
gent,  courageous,  able,  and,  to  lx)rrow  one 
of  their  own  expressions,  muy  simpatico,  in 
spite  of  many  untow'ard  conditions  that 
might  discourage  thes»i  qualities  of  spirit 
in  the  peoples  of  many  other  countries. 
Me.xico  has  had  a  turbulent  history.  Its 
people  have  been  exploited  at  various 
times  by  different  conquerors,  rulers,  and 
governments  to  a  degree  happily  unknow  n 
in  our  country  by  our  people.  Against 
great  odds,  the  Mexican  people  have 
emerged  from  a  tragic  past  into  a  day 
which  promises  to  lx?  bright  and  enduring. 
For  thirty-six  years,  since  1910,  Mexico 
has  struggled  to  find  its  way  out  of  a 
social,  political,  and  industrial  upheaval 
which  had  practically  dismembered  the 
country.  Remarkable  progress  has  lieen 


made,  and  although  Mexico  is  in  its 
youth,  as  regards  its  industrial  and  social 
development,  it  is  strong  and  lusty,  and 
gives  every  indication  of  developing  into 
a  powerful  adult. 

Me.xico’s  industrial  revolution  is  attain¬ 
ing  a  momentum  which  eventually  will 
sweep  low  standards  of  living  into  the  dust 
of  the  past.  In  the  outlying  parts  of  the 
country  a  leisurely  and  tranquil  pace  of 
living  still  prevails,  except  where  the  great 
irrigation  projects  are  liringing  to  life  the 
sleeping  wastes  of  drought-weary  land. 
In  certain  localities  the  curtain  is  rolled 
liack  an  hundred  years  or  more;  but  in  the 
cities  there  is  a  bustling  energy  which 
emphatically  refutes  any  legend  that  the 
Mexican  people  are  imljued  with  lethargy. 
They  work  long  hours,  and  are  filled  with 
an  animation  and  enthusiasm  which  seems 
to  have  seized  hold  of  the  future  with  a 
firm  hand,  determined  to  bring  to  pass  the 
latent  promise  of  a  country  so  richly 
endowed  with  natural  wealth,  and  a 
courageous  and  gifted  people. 

Criticism  of  certain  problems  in  manage- 
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mcnt  and  lal>or  in  Mexico  .  .  .  problems 
due  to  a  lal)or  policy  which  is  provint?  a 
little  indi^estil)le  .  .  .  should  always  be 
tempered  by  tolerance  and  sympathy, 
since  it  is  obvious  to  any  observer  that 
other  countries  are  passim*  through  similar 
periods  of  general  upheaval  which  could 
easily  justify  caustic  criticism.  Likewise, 
when  remarking  the  regrettably  high  rate 
of  illiteracy  in  Mexico,  where  until  com¬ 
paratively  recently  little  effort  was  made 
to  !)ring  education  to  the  ma.sses.  it  should 
not  be  overlooked  that  even  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  where  every  possible 
educational  facility  is  presumably  made 
available  to  all  of  its  citizens,  the  draft 
exposed  a  deficiency  that  was  little  short 
of  appalling.  Even  the  inadequate  sani¬ 
tary  facilities,  which  for  far  too  great  a 
proportion  of  the  Mexican  people  are  still 
nonexistent,  should  be  condemned  by  the 


outsider  with  restraint.  For  even  in  a 
country  notoriously  rich  in  modern  plumb¬ 
ing  features,  the  primitive  equivalent  is  by 
no  means  extinct.  And  many  Europeans 
not  educated  to  think  differently  have  long 
regarded  certain  sanitary  niceties  as  an 
unnece.ssary  affectation,  and  are  not  easily 
persuaded  otherwise.  One  can  see  from 
the  foregoing  that  there  are  always  two 
sides  to  eveiy  question,  and  to  appraise 
Justly  any  picture  one  must  gain  the  proper 
perspective.  Someone  has  said:  “There 
is  too  much  condemnation  in  the  world.” 
Human  nature  never  .seems  to  outgrow  an 
infantile  delight  in  destruction,  particu¬ 
larly  destructive  criticism. 

The  newcomer  to  Mexico  will  soon  learn 
of  a  little  custom  which  is  pleasing,  and  to 
consider  it  might  lie  profitable.  When  one 
answers  the  telephone  one  does  not  hear  a 
voice  say  “Hello!”  Xor,  “Are  you  there?” 
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THE  MIR.ACLE  OF  EDUC.XTION 
Learning  to  write  her  name — a  first  step  in  the  anti-illiteracy  campaign. 
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Mexico's  future  would  seem 
safe  in  the  hands  of  such 
eager  little  pupils. 
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But,  “Bufno!”  “Good!”  Somehow  this 
little  word,  “Bueno!"  is  indicative  of  the 
Mexican’s  attitude  toward  life  in  st'neral. 
“Bueno!  Our  land  is  good!  Our  people 
are  good !  Our  food,  however  little  it  may 
lie  sometimes,  is  good !  Life  is  good !” 
Undoubtedly  there  is  less  sullenness  and 
irritability  of  manner  in  Mexico  than  in 
many  other  countries.  One  can  travel  its 
length  and  breadth,  and  one  will  lie  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  dignity,  friendline.ss,  cour¬ 
tesy,  and  gayety  of  the  people,  the  majority 
of  whom  would  appear  to  the  casual  ob¬ 
server  to  have  little  material  reason  for 
expressing  any  of  these  excellent  qualities. 

This  little  term  “Bueno!”,  used  on  the 
telephone,  in  casual  greeting,  as  an 
ejaculation,  and  as  farewell,  is  a  valuable 
index  to  the  Mexican  character.  The 


Mexican  does  not  appear  to  give  such 
weight  to  the  bad  side  of  a  problem  as  he 
does  to  the  good.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  is 
seldom  interested  in  the  bad  side  of  any¬ 
thing,  but  seems  perpetually  convinced 
that  everything  will  work  out  for  the  lx*st. 
L  nfortunately,  at  times  this  characteristic 
appears  to  have  a  tendency  to  induce  a 
spirit  of  procrastination,  facetiously  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  foreigners  as  the  “mahana 
complex.”  But  its  principle  of  optimism  is 
not  one  to  lie  scorned.  It  is  indeed  the 
principle  underlying  the  subtle  rebuke 
given  to  defeatism  in  the  old  Persian 
proverb;  “When  the  King  says  at  noonday. 
It  is  night;  the  Wise  Man  saith.  Behold  the 
Stars!” 

The  gentle,  easy-going  Mexican  tem¬ 
perament  is  too  often  regarded  as  indolent, 
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AVENIDA  JUAREZ,  MEXICO  CITY 

With  its  modern  architecture,  this  beautiful  avenue  symbolizes  Mexico's  turnine;  away  from  the  past. 


ineflicicnt,  and  unproductive  Ity  the  aver¬ 
age  foreigner.  Actually,  the  evidence  of 
a  strong  steady  current  of  progressive  and 
active  thought  in  Mexico  -today  is  too 
prevalent  for  the  old  familiar  appellation 
of  Manana  Land  to  be  appropriate. 
Honesty,  integrity,  and  efficiency  are  a 
part  of  the  lx*tter-typ)e  Mexican’s  charac¬ 
ter  and  influence  his  business  methods  just 
as  much  as  they  do  our  own  or  any  man’s, 
regardless  of  nationality.  Moral  and  spir¬ 
itual  qualities  are  not  circumscrilxd  by 
national  Ixjundaries,  but  are  universally 
expressed  by  men  of  true  worth. 

Even  the  casual  visitor  soon  recognizes 
that  courte.sy,  gentleness,  and  a  gracious 
hospitality  are  an  innate  talent  of  the 
Mexican  people,  regardless  of  class  dis¬ 
tinction.  In  the  solution  of  any  problem, 
the  basic  difference  Ix'tween  the  Mexican 
and  North  American  approach  seems  to  Ite 
that  North  Americans  generally  choose  the 


shortest  and  plainest  route  to  any  given 
jxtint;  whereas  the  Mexican,  less  in  lK)nd- 
age  to  a  limited  sense  of  time,  prefers  to 
reach  the  same  destination  a  little  later,  if 
need  lx,  by  way  of  a  path  enhanced  by 
some  measure  of  graceful  if  unnecessary 
elaixtration. 

Artistic  yet  practical;  gentle  but  coura¬ 
geous;  patient  with  hope  ...  a  very 
different  attitude  from  a  fatalistic  resig¬ 
nation  .  .  .  proud,  intelligent,  sensitive, 
and  sympathetic.  The.se  are  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Mexican  people 
which  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  even  the 
tourist;  and  if  rememixred  will  help  in 
strengthening  our  understanding  of  our 
Mexican  neighbor. 

Many  excellent  books  have  been  written 
alx)ut  Mexico  and  its  people.'  I'ravel 
lxK)ks,  humorous  and  serious,  fill  the 

1  For  a  brief  list  of  books  on  Mexico  see  page  475. — 
Editor. 
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shelves.  Scholarly  and  v  aluable  textiiooks 
are  available  to  those  desiring?  a  more 
intensive  study.  And  our  universities, 
with  their  admirable  student-exchange 
systems,  promote  and  develop  mutual 
respect  and  understanding  between  our 
two  republics. 

In  the  preface  to  his  Ixjok,  Mexico  and 
Its  Heritage,  Ernest  Gruening  says:  “Inter¬ 
national  good-will  and  peace  are  involved 
in  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
Mexico,  Latin  America’s  outpost.  If  the 
two  countries  are  to  Ik;  truly  neiehlxirly, 


knowledge  and  more  knowledge  are 
requisite." 

Centuries  ago,  a  wise  ruler  who  placed 
a  value  far  e.xceeding  the  wealth  of  any 
kingdom  upon  its  possession  urged  men  to 
acquire  knowledge,  and  “with  all  thy 
getting,  get  understanding.” 

Knowledge,  understanding,  tolerance. 
These  are  the  three  essentials  of  interna¬ 
tional  good  will.  Thus  equipped,  we  shall 
lie  ready  to  reply  to  our  Mexican  brother's 
greeting  with  an  equally  sincere  and 
acceptable  “Bueno!” 


Pogos  de  Caldas, 


The  most  elegant  of  Brazilian  spas  is  Po^os  de  Caldas.  a  small  city  in  the  State  of  Minas  Gerais,  about 
275  miles  from  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  lies  at  an  altitude  of  3900  feet  among  blue  mountains,  and  has  been 
known  at  home  and  abroad  as  a  watering  place  for  nearly  sixty  years. 

Fine  hotels,  wide  avenues,  pleasant  parks,  and  handsome  residences  give  the  town  an  attractive  aspect. 
Radio-active  hot  springs,  mud  baths,  and  sulphur  waters  offer  healing  treatment.  The  town  is  popular 


with  both  sick  and  well,  and  visitors  come  from  neighboring  countries  as  well  as  from  Brazil  to  enjoy 
the  baths  and  the  many  diversions.  The  climate  is  mild  but  bracing. 

In  the  country  round  about  grow  coffee,  corn,  figs,  and  graf>es.  The  light  local  vintages  are  well  esteemed. 
Fruit  pastes  are  manufactured  in  quantity,  and  dairying  is  another  regional  industry.  As  in  other  sections 

of  Minas  Gerais,  mining  is  increasing. 


Pan  American  Day  in  San  Francisco 

MARION  WINSTON  JENKINS 
Office  of  Information  and  Reception  (San  Francisco),  Department  of  State 


Following  the  proclamation  of  President 
Truman,  Governor  Earl  Warren  pro¬ 
claimed  April  14  Pan  American  Day  in 
California.  “The  day  this  year,”  he  said, 
“finds  the  Americas  proud  of  their  part 
in  the  restoration  of  peace  to  the  world 
and  more  united  and  more  determined 
than  ever  Ijefore  that  this  hard-won  peace 
shall  be  lasting.” 

In  a  similar  proclamation.  Mayor  Roger 
D.  Lapham  of  San  Francisco  called  upon 
all  civic  associations,  schools,  churches, 
and  citizens  generally  to  observe  the  day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  to 
attend  the  exercises  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
City  Hall. 

In  accordance  with  the  Mayor's  procla¬ 
mation,  Herljert  W.  Clark.  President  of 
the  Pan  American  Society  (San  Francisco 
Chapter),  called  a  meeting  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area  Pan  American  or¬ 
ganizations  devoted  to  cultivating  intcr- 
.American  understanding  and  friendship. 
As  a  result  of  this  meeting,  the  Pan  .Ameri¬ 
can  Day  Joint  Committee  was  formed, 
with  Mr.  Clark  as  Chairman. 

Seven  San  Francisco  Bay  .Area  organiza¬ 
tions,  Circulo  Espanol,  Circulo  Hispano- 
americano,  El  Buen  \*ecino.  Los  Pan- 
americanistas.  Pan  .American  .Association, 
Inc.,  Pan  American  League  (San  Francisco 
Branch),  Pan  .American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion,  Pan  American  Society  (San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chapter),  and  L'nion  de  Habla 
Espanola.  represented  by  their  presidents, 
formed  the  Joint  Committee  with  the 
purpose  of  coordinating  their  efforts  to 
make  this  year's  observance  of  Pan 
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American  Day  a  significant  occasion  in 
San  Francisco. 

The  Joint  Committee,  announced  Mr. 
Clark,  was  “working  for  a  better  under¬ 
standing  and  respect  for  our  neighbors, 
and  for  hemisphere  unity,  •  which  is  an 
es.sential,  and  perhaps  the  most  promising 
part  of  w'orld  unity.  W'e  welcome  all 
constructive  work  and  help  by  individuals 
and  by  groups  toward  this  end.” 

The  Committee  invited  schools,  libraries, 
theaters,  radio  stations,  stores,  and  indus¬ 
tries  to  prepare  displays  and  programs  with 
Pan  American  themes  to  be  featured  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  of  .April  14.  It  held  a  lunch¬ 
eon  at  the  Press  Club  on  April  6,  inviting 
news  editors  and  program  directors  of  all 
the  local  radio  stations  to  formulate  plans 
for  special  programs.  Mr.  Clark  further 
announced  that  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  of  military  and 
civic  organizations  were  cooperating  to 
make  Pan  American  Day  ceremonies  to  be 
held  in  the  City  Hall  a  memorable  event. 

Many  cultural  and  civic  groups  com¬ 
memorated  Pan  .American  Day  in  San 
Francisco.  Mills  College  in  Oakland  ob¬ 
served  the  day  with  a  special  program 
including  an  address  by  Dr.  Esther  Allen 
Gaw,  former  Dean  of  Women  at  Ohio  State 
University.  The  San  Francisco  State 
Teachers’  Journal  featured  an  article  by 
Mrs.  Oliver  Remick  Grant  entitled  Our 
Cultural  Debt  to  Latin  America. 

A  special  Pan  .American  Day  purse  was 
offered  on  the  racing  program  of  the 
California  Jockey  Club  at  Bay  Meadows 
on  .April  13.  Consuls  of  Latin  American 
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Courtesy  of  William  Fisher 


PAN  AMERICAN  DAY  JOINT  COMMITTEE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Representatives  of  seven  Bay  Area  organizations  devoted  to  inter- American  relations  formed  a  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  1946  commemoration  of  the  day.  Herbert  W.  Clark,  the  chairman,  occupies  the  central 

place  at  the  table. 


countries  and  officials  of  Pan  American 
societies  were  especially  invited  to  attend 
the  races  that  day. 

A  banquet  was  held  at  the  Hotel  de  Anza 
in  San  Jose  on  April  11  by  the  “Good 
Neighbors”  of  San  Jose  and  Santa  Clara 
county.  The  Soroptimist  Club  had  a 
luncheon  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  at  which 
Dr.  Esther  Allen  Gaw  spoke  again. 

The  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art  pre¬ 
pared  a  special  program  on  the  “Know 
Your  World”  series  and  arranged  a  num¬ 
ber  of  important  exhibitions  and  individual 
works  by  Latin  American  artists. 

•At  the  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Foreign 
Trade  Association  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel  on  April  15,  the  members  of  the 
Latin  American  Consular  Association  were 
guests.  William  L.  Montgomery',  President 
of  the  Foreign  Trade  Association,  presided. 


Clifton  Krowl,  Chairman  of  the  World 
Trade  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  reviewed  the  history  of  the 
Pan  American  L'nion,  and  stressed  the  fact 
that  consuls  of  the  L^nited  States  and  other 
American  republics  have  the  responsibility 
for  interpreting  their  countries  to  the 
nations  to  which  they  are  accredited.  Dr. 
Jose  E.  Aybar,  Consul  General  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  responded.  “The 
American  Continent,”  he  said,  “has  as¬ 
sumed  the  obligation  imposed  on  it  by 
destiny.  This  is  the  mission  of  sustaining 
and  developing  the  legacy  of  culture  and 
civilization  in  this  difficult  period  through 
which  mankind  is  now  passing.” 

The  presidents  and  representatives  of 
the  organizations  forming  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Day  Joint  Committee  each  took  charge 
of  different  activities  in  connection  with 
the  celebration. 
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The  Pan  American  League,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Branch,  through  its  president  Mrs. 
George  M.  Kohler  and  a  committee  of 
five  members,  solicited  the  cooperation  of 
leading  banks,  steamship  companies,  air¬ 
lines,  railroads  and  stores  to  feature  the 
Pan  American  theme  in  exhibits  and  win¬ 
dow  displays.  Included  in  the  material 
were  exhibits  loaned  by  a  number  of  the 
Latin  American  consuls  and  by  individuals 
who  have  outstanding  collections. 

Forty  organizations  prepared  window 
displays,  and  the  beautiful  commercial 
and  cultural  exhibits,  together  with  the 
colorful  flags  of  the  twenty-one  American 
Republics,  added  a  vivid  note  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  shopping  districts. 

The  Panamericanistas,  through  their 
President  Jose  Garcia,  were  in  charge  of 
theater  publicity  and  of  the  distribution 
of  Pan  American  Day  posters.  They  were 


assisted  in  the  distribution  of  posters  by 
the  Boy  Scouts. 

The  organization  called  El  Buen  Vecino, 
through  its  President  O.  K.  Cushing  and 
a  committee  of  five  members,  was  in 
charge  of  other  publicity.  Generous  al¬ 
lowance  of  radio  time  was  contributed  by 
the  local  stations  and  excellent  coopera¬ 
tion  given  by  the  press.  Accounts  of  local 
activities,  radio  broadcasts,  and  editorials 
kept  the  public  constantly  mindful  of  the 
importance  of  Pan  American  unity. 

In  addition  to  broadcasts  over  nine  Bay 
.Area  stations  by  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  Stuart  R.  Ward’s  California 
Council  Table,  Station  ksfo,  the  State’s 
oldest  round  table  discussion  program, 
devoted  an  entire  period  to  the  theme  of 
Pan  Americanism  in  today’s  world. 

Merrill  C.  Phillips,  broadcast  manager 
of  United  Network,  programmed  by  the 


Courteny  of  WillUm  Fiiiher 

SCHCXDL  CHILDREN  XT  THE  CITY  H.ALL  CEREMONIES 
Twenty-one  nations  were  represented  at  the  ceremonies  addressed  by  Mayor  Lapham. 
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Cotirtray  of  Willinni  FUh<>r 


A  PAN  AMERICAN  DAY  STORE  WINDOW 
The  Guatemalan  exhibit  was  lent  by  Mrs.  H.  Hemmen. 


International  Broadcasting  Division  of 
the  Department  of  State,  released  on  a 
special  rebroadcast  San  Francisco’s  Pan 
American  Day  ceremonies  at  the  City 
Hall,  including  the  addresses  made  by  the 
various  dignitaries  participating.  The 
program  also  referred  to  the  dinner  given 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  April  12  in 
honor  of  Latin  American  students  in  uni¬ 
versities  and  colleges  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area.  It  was  released  over  the  full 
facilities  of  the  United  Network,  consisting 
of  five  powerful  international  shortwave 
stations — kcba,  kcbf,  knba,  knbi,  and 

KVVID. 

The  CIrculo  Hispanoamericano  de  San 


Francisco,  through  its  president,  Mrs.  A.  S. 
Musante,  and  a  committee  of  four  mem- 
Ijers,  coordinated  the  participation  of 
school  children  in  the  observance  of  Pan 
American  Day.  The  San  Francisco  Rec¬ 
reation  Department  sent  two  hundred 
public  school  children  in  picturesque  Latin 
American  costumes  to  take  part  in  the 
ceremonies  at  the  City  Hall.  Boy  Scouts 
acted  as  ushers  and  Girl  Scouts  distributed 
souvenir  lx)oklets  to  all  children  attending 
the  program.  The  Circulo  Hispanoameri¬ 
cano  also  arranged  lieautiful  decorations 
of  spring  flowers,  flags,  and  banners  in  the 
Colonial  Ball  Room  of  the  St.  Francis 
Hotel  for  the  dinner  given  in  honor  of  Latin 
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American  students  on  Friday,  April  12. 

The  Pan  American  Association,  Inc.  of 
Oakland  and  the  East  Bay,  through  its 
President  Professor  T.  Harper  Goodspeed 
and  a  committee  of  memliers,  invited  the 
Latin  American  consuls  to  speak  on  Pan 
.\merican  themes  for  civic  organizations 
throughout  Northern  California. 

In  observance  of  Pan  American  Day  and 
in  honor  of  memliers  of  the  Latin  American 
consular  corps  and  their  wives,  the  Pan 
American  Association  held  a  reception  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  April  14,  in  the  Faculty 
Club  and  under  the  spreading  oaks  of  the 
Ijeautiful  Faculty  Glade  on  the  L'niversity 
of  California  campus  in  Berkeley.  .Among 
the  three  hundred  guests  attending  were 
the  Mayor  of  Oakland,  Herlx'rt  L.  Beach, 
and  Mrs.  Beach;  the  Mayor  of  Berkeley, 
Fitch  \V.  Rolx*rtson,  and  Mrs.  Roliertson; 
civic  leaders  of  Oakland  and  Alameda 
County,  the  presidents  of  Bay  .Area  univer¬ 
sities,  and  the  presidents  of  eight  Pan 
American  organizations.  Latin  American 
music  was  played  at  intervals  during  the 
afternoon  by  soloists  appearing  with  the 
Oakland  Symphony  and  San  Francisco 
Symphony  orchestras. 

The  Circulo  Espahol,  through  its  presi¬ 
dent  Mrs.  Camille  da  A'alle  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  four  memljers,  was  in  charge  of 
arrangements  for  the  dinner  given  in 
honor  of  all  the  Latin  American  students 
in  colleges  and  universities  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area  by  the  organizations 
represented  on  the  Pan  American  Day 
Joint  Committee.  The  dinner  was  held 
in  the  Colonial  Ball  Room  of  the  St. 
Francis  Hotel  on  April  12.  Response  to 
invitations  was  so  great  that  many  mem¬ 
ljers  of  the  participating  organizations 
could  not  Ije  accommodated.  Acting  as 
hosts  to  the  one  hundred  seven  Latin 
American  students  were  forty  organizations 
and  individuals  of  San  Francisco  and  the 
Bay  Area.  Entertainment  was  provided 


throughout  the  dinner  by  singers  of  Span¬ 
ish  American  songs,  and  other  music  by  a 
marimba  orchestra. 

Herljert  VV.  Clark,  chairman,  acted  as 
toastmaster,  introducing  Roger  D.  Lap- 
ham,  Mayor  of  San  Francisco,  who  was 
the  honor  guest  and  speaker  of  the 
evening.  Mr.  Clark  read  lengthy  tele¬ 
grams  received  from  the  Honorable 
Spruille  Braden,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State;  the  Honorable  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  .American  Union;  and 
the  Honorable  Earl  Warren,  Governor  of 
California,  who  was  prevented  from  at¬ 
tending  by  State  business. 

Fernando  Caballero  Marsal,  of  the 
Republic  of  Paraguay,  a  brilliant  young 
student  awarded  a  fellowship  at  the 
University  of  California  through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  University  and  the 
Department  of  State,  was  chosen  to  speak 
on  behalf  of  the  Latin  American  students. 
Sehor  Caballero’s  eloquence  and  sincerity 
brought  a  warm  response  from  the  three 
hundred  guests  present  when  he  told  them 
what  an  education  in  the  United  States 
has  meant  to  one  hundred  and  seven 
Latin  American  scholars  in  Bay  .Area 
colleges  and  universities. 

“Though  we  come  from  many  countries,” 
Sehor  Caballero  said,  “we  are  all  one  in 
our  faith  in  the  destiny  of  the  Americas, 
and  in  our  eager  desire  and  determination 
for  the  universal  peace.  .  .  .  We  shall 
never  forget  this  busy,  enriching,  and 
challenging  American  interlude  in  our 
young  lives,  for  we  have  fallen  in  love  with 
your  Ijeautiful  and  generous  America.  It 
is  our  sincere  hope  that  we  have  also  given 
something  in  return.  .  .  .  The  United 
States  has  now  a  hundred  unofficial,  well 
informed  ambassadors  of  good  will  to 
Latin  America  in  this  area  alone.” 

The  Pan  .American  Society,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chapter,  through  Herljert  W.  Clark, 
its  president,  William  Fisher,  its  secretary, 
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and  an  assistant  committee,  was  in  charge 
of  the  Pan  American  Day  ceremonies  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  City  Hall.  They  were 
held  on  Saturday  morning  April  13  as 
the  fourteenth  fell  on  a  Sunday. 

Against  a  background  of  flags  of  the 
twenty-one  American  Republics,  two  hun¬ 
dred  school  children,  accompanied  by  the 
San  Francisco  Municipal  Orchestra,  sang 
national  anthems.  On  the  speaker’s  plat¬ 
form  were  seated  William  K.  Romero  of 
the  Pan  American  Society,  who  presided; 
Herbert  \V.  Clark.  Chairman  of  the  Pan 
.\merican  Day  Joint  Committee;  the 
Honorable  Roger  D.  Lapham,  Mayor  of 
San  Francisco;  Dr.  Mario  Araoz-Levy, 
Consul  General  of  Bolivia;  J.  S.  Curran, 
past  president  of  the  Pan  American  So¬ 
ciety;  George  W.  Kemper,  President  of 
the  San  Francisco  Library  Commission; 
and  Lawrence  J.  Clark,  San  Francisco  City 
Librarian.  Consuls  of  the  twenty  Latin 
American  Republics,  General  Stilwell  and 
Admiral  Wright  with  members  of  their 
staffs,  civic  and  business  leaders,  and  many 
others,  attended  the  ceremonies. 

Included  in  the  program  was  the  pres¬ 
entation  to  the  city  of  a  gift  of  books  from 
the  government  of  El  Salvador,  and  of  a 
collection  of  books  on  Latin  America 
offered  by  Ulpiano  Borja  on  behalf  of  Luis 
Silver.  Both  were  received  by  George  K. 
Kemper  on  behalf  of  the  San  Francisco 
Public  Library. 


A  medal  was  presented  to  J.  S.  Curran, 
1945  President  of  the  Pan  American  So¬ 
ciety,  for  services  in  the  cause  of  Pan 
Americanism.  The  Honorable  Mario 
Araoz-Levy  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Latin 
American  Consular  Association,  and  Her¬ 
bert  W.  Clark  on  behalf  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Society.  A  high-light  of  the  ceremonies 
was  Mayor  Lapham’s  address,  which  em¬ 
phasized  the  importance  of  the  success  of 
the  United  Nations  to  the  future  of  Pan 
America. 

The  Mayor  declared:  “It  would  be  the 
essence  of  hypocrisy  to  pay  tribute  to  these 
heroes  [of  the  war]  and  to  the  principles 
for  which  they  fought  and  died  unless  we 
seek  to  effectuate  these  principles  with 
deeds.  We  must  destroy  every  force  in  all 
lands  not  dedicated  to  these  principles. 
If  we  fail  to  make  a  success  of  the  United 
Nations  in  the  administration  of  all  its 
parts,  Pan  Americanism  is  endangered. 
Remember  if  this  movement  fails,  we  shall 
not  ask  for  whom  the  bell  tolls.  It  tolls 
for  thee.” 

.^t  the  close  of  the  ceremonies  a  reception 
was  held  by  Mayor  Lapham  in  his  offices 
at  the  City  Hall  in  honor  of  the  Latin 
American  consuls. 

Thus  in  many  ways  the  observance  of 
Pan  American  Day  made  all  thoughtful 
San  Franciscans  conscious  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  nations  to  live  together  in  con¬ 
tinuing  cooperation  and  friendship. 


Postwar  Measures  in 
the  American  Republics— vi 

Compiled  by  Dorothy  M.  Tercero  ^ 


Industrial  development 

Through  a  law  approved  on  October  17, 
1945,  offering  special  guarantees  to  foreign 
capital,  Bolivia  announced  its  readiness  to 
absorb  capital  displaced  by  the  war  and 
in  search  of  new  fields  of  investment  where 
stability  and  satisfactory  returns  are 
assured.  I'he  law  is  a  timely  one  and 
should  prove  of  great  importance  to  the 
economic  and  industrial  future  of  the 
country.  It  aims  ultimately  to  increase 
the  national  wealth,  for  to  enjoy  its 
guarantees  and  security,  the  incoming 
foreign  capital  must  be  invested  in  specified 
basic  industries  which  have  not  yet  reached 
a  high  stage  of  development  in  Bolivia. 
To  receive  the  law’s  benefits,  the  foreign 
capital  must  amount  to  at  least  1  million 
bolivianos  (1  boliviano  equals  $0.0236 
U.  S.  cy.)  if  invested  in  agriculture,  stock 
raising,  and  their  derivative  industries, 
and  5  million  or  more  bolivianos  if  in¬ 
vested  in  the  production  of  electric  power; 
manufacturing  industries;  minerals  not 
previously  exploited  or  exported,  or  the 
mining  and  exportation  of  which  has  cut 
no  appreciable  figure  in  the  national 
economy;  communication  routes;  low- 
cost  housing;  credit  institutions;  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  other  minerals;  the  acquisition 
of  domestic  bonds,  certificates,  and  mort¬ 
gages;  and  foreign  and  domestic  trade. 
The  incorporation  of  foreign  capital  must 
be  accomplished  in  one  of  two  ways,  or 

*  Assisted  in  research  by  Ctara  Culler  Chapin  and 
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in  both  ways  simultaneously:  through  the 
sale  of  foreign  exchange  to  the  Central 
Bank  of  Bolivia  at  the  official  purchase 
price;  and  through  the  importation  of 
machinery  or  materials  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  or  enlargement  of  industries,  the 
construction  of  communication  routes,  or 
low-cost  housing  projects. 

The  profits  earned  by  the  capital  so 
invested  in  the  country  may  be  retired  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  they  were  con¬ 
tributed,  or  in  any  other  way,  to  an  annual 
proportion  of  15  percent  of  total  profits; 
and  the  capital  investment  may  be 
amortized  in  annual  amounts  of  20  or  30 
percent,  according  to  the  kind  of  invest¬ 
ment.  These  operations  will  be  conducted 
through  the  Central  Bank  of  Bolivia. 
Once  the  capital  is  amortized,  all  of  the 
business  assets  that  remain  in  the  country, 
whether  in  cash,  machinery,  installations, 
raw  materials,  manufactured  stocks,  and 
other  implements,  as  well  as  any  balances 
the  enterprise  may  possess  abroad,  will 
be  considered  as  national  capital.  {El 
Diario,  La  Paz,  October  26,  1945.) 

Directed  toward  stimulating  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  new  industries  for  preparing 
Haiti's  agricultural  products  for  export, 
Decree-Law  No.  589  of  December  26, 
1945,  authorized  import  duty  exemptions 
during  the  next  five  years  on  new  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment  brought  into  the 
country  for  that  purpose,  providing  the 
total  value  is  not  less  than  1 00,000  gourdes 
(the  gourde  equals  $0.20  U.  S.  cy.). 
Furthermore,  all  kinds  of  agricultural 
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products  not  previously  exported,  which 
are  processed  for  export  under  this  law, 
will  be  exempted  from  payment  of  export 
duties  during  the  next  ten  years.  {Le 
A/oniV^wr,  January  3,  1946.) 

Argentina  is  looking  toward  development 
of  its  rubber  industry.  In  accordance 
with  a  tripartite  agreement  signed  May  2, 
1945,  by  the  Governments  of  Argentina, 
Brazil,  and  the  United  States,  a  commis¬ 
sion  of  Argentine  technicians  was  sent  to 
the  United  States  to  study  synthetic  rubljer 
manufacture.  Upon  the  commission’s  re¬ 
turn  to  Argentina,  its  members  were 
appointed  by  Presidential  Decree  No. 
29,531  of  November  23,  1945,  as  a  Tech¬ 
nical  Advisory  Commission  for  the  rubber 
industry,  in  order  that  they  may  give  the 
industry  the  benefits  of  the  knowledge 
gained  on  their  study  mission.  {Bolettn 
Oficial,  November  28,  1945.)  The  agree¬ 
ment  just  cited  provided,  in  addition  to 
plans  for  the  study  mission,  for  the  supply 
by  Brazil  and  the  United  Stales  to  Argen¬ 
tina  of  3,000  tires  and  tubes  and  1,000 
metric  tons  of  synthetic  rubber  for  manu¬ 
facture  in  Argentina. 

In  Mexico,  where  the  development  of  in¬ 
dustry  of  all  kinds,  facilitated  by  numerous 
special  official  measures,  is  progressing 
with  amazing  rapidity,  recent  new  safety 
and  health  regulations  for  industry  are  of 
interest.  The  new  regulations,  published 
in  the  Diario  Oficial  of  February  13,  1946, 
replace  those  of  October  9,  1934,  the 
application  of  which  had  become  obsolete 
in  view  of  changes,  improvements,  and 
development  of  industry  in  general.  The 
new  regulations  include  not  only  indus¬ 
trial,  commercial,  and  agricultural  estab¬ 
lishments,  but  also  family  workshops, 
small  industries,  and  home  work.  They 
apply  to  general  working  conditions  such 
as  space,  lighting,  temperature,  fresh  air, 
noise,  sanitary  facilities,  drinking  water, 
protective  clothing  and  other  safety  equip- 
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ment,  seats  for  w'orkers,  dining  rooms, 
rooms  where  mothers  may  nurse  their 
infants — all  these  being  regulated  carefully 
to  guarantee  the  health  of  the  workers  as 
far  as  possible. 

Other  sections  of  the  regulations  refer 
to  medical  services.  In  enterprises  whose 
number  of  workers  exceeds  100,  doctors 
must  be  regularly  employed,  not  only  to 
give  attention  to  ailing  workers  but  also 
to  superintend  the  general  health  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  establishment  and  collaborate 
in  health  education  work,  teaching  the 
workers  how  to  avoid  labor  accidents  and 
how’  otherwise  to  take  care  of  their  health. 
In  fact,  the  regulations  require  such 
doctors  to  give  at  least  one  lecture  per 
month  before  the  workers  on  health  topics. 
For  miners  periodic  X-ray  examinations 
of  the  lungs  are  also  made  compulsory. 
So  also  is  the  establishment  of  Permanent 
Safety  and  Health  Commissions  in  each 
labor  center,  charged  with  superintending 
compliance  with  the  regulations,  cooper¬ 
ating  with  inspectors,  and  helping  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  cooperation  of  both  labor  and 
management  in  attaining  strict  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  regulations. 

A  National  Food  and  Nutrition  Board 
was  established  in  Peru  on  December  17, 
1945  (Law  No.  10,325,  El  Peruano,  Jan¬ 
uary  24,  1946).  The  Board  will  make 
studies  and  formulate  a  national  food 
production  plan  designed  to  achieve  a 
maximum  production  of  the  foodstuffs 
needed  for  domestic  consumption.  When 
the  plan  can  be  worked  out  and  put  into 
operation,  not  only  will  general  nutrition 
standards  of  the  nation  be  improved,  but 
benefits  should  also  accrue  to  agriculture, 
marketing,  and  the  food  processing  in¬ 
dustry. 

Atomic  energy 

Argentina,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  is 
atom  bomb  conscious.  The  nation’s  first 
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formal  step  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy 
was  taken  by  Presidential  Decree  No.  34,- 
427  of  December  31,  1945,  which  author¬ 
ized  the  Director  General  of  Military 
Manufactures  (Fabricaciones  Militares)  to 
establish  a  commission  of  scientists  to 
prepare  a  program  of  action  for  exploita¬ 
tion  of  Argentine  deposits  of  uranium  and 
other  radioactive  minerals.  The  commis¬ 
sion  is  charged  with  formulating  a  program 
for  utilization  of  such  substances  in  a 
manner  that  will  most  favorably  serv’e  the 
national  interests.  {Boletin  Oficial,  Febru¬ 
ary  2,  1946.) 

Export,  import,  price,  supply,  funds,  and  other 
controls 

Export  controls  of  one  kind  or  another 
are  still  being  applied  in  various  countries, 
principally  to  prevent  domestic  shortages 
of  food  and  other  articles  of  prime  neces¬ 
sity.  In  Colombia,  for  instance.  Decree  No. 
715  of  March  7,  1946  {Diario  Oficial, 
March  13,  1946)  required  that  both  port 
and  police  authorities  take  all  steps  neces¬ 
sary  to  prevent  the  illegal  exportation  of 
sugar,  authorizing  them  to  seize  sugar 
cargoes  being  sent  abroad.  By  means  of  a 
decree  of  March  22,  1946,  Uruguay  pro¬ 
hibited  until  further  notice  the  exportation 
of  chickens  in  any  form  or  any  method  of 
preparation.  The  only  exception  to  this 
embargo  is  the  provision  of  chickens  to 
ships  docking  in  Uruguayan  harlwrs,  and 
even  such  deliveries  may  be  made  only  if 
authorized  by  the  Ministr\’  of  Industries 
and  Lalxjr.  Another  Uruguayan  decree, 
dated  March  20,  1946,  also  required  all 
dealers  and  industrialists  to  make  sworn 
declarations  to  the  National  Supply  Com¬ 
mission  regarding  their  purchases  and 
wholesale  sales  of  tomato  extract  during 
the  crop  years  1945  and  1946.  This 
information  is  required  in  order  that  the 
exportable  surplus  of  tomato  extract  may 
be  determined.  (Diario  Oficial,  March  29, 


1946,  and  March  28,  1946,  respectively.) 

Ecuador,  on  the  other  hand,  has  recently 
found  it.self  in  the  position  of  having 
enough  rice  on  hand  to  supply  domestic 
demands  and  to  permit  the  exportation 
of  as  much  as  2,500  tons.  The  exporta¬ 
tion  will  serve  a  double  purpose:  it  will 
dispose  of  the  surplus  and  at  the  same  time 
give  the  country  exchange  for  purchases 
abroad.  (Decree  No.  122,  Registro  Oficial, 
January’  31,  1946.) 

On  March  6,  1946,  the  President  of 
Uruguay  called  a  halt  to  the  exportation 
of  thread,  yarn,  and  textiles  of  wool,  cot¬ 
ton,  and  mixtures  thereof,  until  such  time 
as  regulations  could  be  established  that 
would  first  assure  home  requirements. 
However,  a  later  decree  was  approved  on 
March  20,  1946,  designed  to  take  care  of 
pending  export  commitments.  It  pro¬ 
vided  that  until  regulations  could  be 
issued,  the  Export  and  Import  C’ontrol 
Office  might  authorize  the  exportation  of 
wool,  cotton,  and  mixed  yarns  and  textiles 
in  cases  where  the  export  contract  had 
been  entered  into  l)efore  March  7,  1946. 
(^Diario  Oficial,  April  6,  1946.) 

When  the  gasoline  shortages  first  arose 
with  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  some  South 
American  nations,  notably  Uruguay  and 
Brazil,  met  the  situation  by  requiring  the 
installation  of  gasogenes  (wood,  charcoal, 
or  coal  burning  apparatus  for  generating 
power)  in  motor  vehicles.  Bus  services  in 
Uruguay  were  especially  required  to  in¬ 
stall  gasogenes  in  order  to  remain  in 
operation.  Now,  however,  that  the  sale 
and  use  of  gasoline  is  no  longer  restricted, 
an  Executive  Resolution  of  March  1,  1946 
{Diario  Oficial,  March  15,  1946)  author¬ 
ized  buses  to  get  rid  of  their  gasogenes  and 
to  revert  to  gasoline  fuel — which  no  doubt 
was  regarded  as  a  welcome  bit  of  news  by 
the  bus  companies.  Tires  for  passenger 
vehicles  were  also  released  for  unrestricted 
.sale  in  Uruguay,  and  certificates  of  neces- 
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sity  are  no  longer  required.  Maximum 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  tires,  how¬ 
ever,  are  still  subject  to  control,  new  ones 
having  been  fixed  by  a  decree  of  Febru¬ 
ary  22,  1946.  (Diario  Oficial,  February 
28,  1946.) 

Another  Uruguayan  measure  of  im¬ 
portance  to  both  wheat  raisers  and  millers 
was  Decree  No.  125  of  February  5,  1946 
{Diario  Oficial,  February  15,  1946).  It 
prohibited  the  milling  of  wheat  that  is  fit 
for  use  as  seed.  The  Official  Seed  Dis¬ 
tribution  Service  is  authorized  to  examine 
all  grain  in  storage  and  to  set  aside  any 
portion  deemed  suitable  for  seed.  No 
wheat  may  be  milled  or  otherwise  dis¬ 
posed  of  until  after  it  is  examined.  The 
over-all  purpose  of  the  decree  is  to  assure, 
and  to  increase  if  possible,  the  area  sown 
to  wheat,  in  order  to  bring  production  up 
to  domestic  wheat  requirements. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  end  of  the 
war  has  somewhat  diminished  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  importing  certain  articles,  El 
Salvador,  by  Legislative  Decree  No.  275, 
approved  December  20,  1945,  abolished 
its  Committee  on  Economic  Coordination. 
The  Ministry  of  Economy,  however,  still 
has  authority  to  superintend  the  equitable 
distribution  of  certain  articles;  among 
these,  for  one  example,  is  tallow  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  soap  (Diario  Oficial, 
December  26,  1945). 

Of  a  different  nature,  but  still  a  restric¬ 
tion  of  sorts,  is  the  extension  for  another 
year  of  Argentina's  excess  profits  tax  on 
industry,  decreed  on  January  19,  1946 
(No.  1,820,  Boletin  Oficial,  January  29, 
1946).  The  tax  was  first  levied  on  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1943,  effective  for  three  years 
(Decree  No.  18,230),  and  its  application 
was  amended  and  regulated  by  two  addi¬ 
tional  decrees  dated  August  18,  1944  (Nos. 
21,702  and  21,703).  The  reason  for  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  tax,  as  given  in  the  preamble  of 
the  new  decree,  was  that  the  social  and 


economic  conditions  that  motivated  the 
tax  in  the  beginning  have  not  yet  suffi¬ 
ciently  changed  to  justify  letting  it  lapse. 

In  view  of  the  modification  of  United 
States  wartime  restrictions  on  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  its  currency  and  coin  abroad,  a 
legislative  decree  in  Ecuador  repealed 
Decree  No.  1342  of  August  12,  1942, 
which  prohibited  the  importation  or 
exportation  of  United  States  money  and 
ordered  persons  possessing  it  to  turn  it  over 
to  the  Central  Bank  of  Ecuador.  The  new 
decree,  approved  January  8,  1946  (Registro 
Oficial,  January  14,  1946),  authorized  the 
Central  Bank  to  buy  and  sell  United 
States  money,  both  currency  and  coin, 
subject  only  to  existing  laws  and  regula¬ 
tions  concerning  foreign  exchange  and  any 
further  regulations  that  the  Ministry  of 
Economy  may  issue. 

In  Colombia  the  Government  issued 
comprehensive  new  provisions  regarding 
international  exchange  (Decree  No.  568 
of  February  20,  1946,  Diario  Oficial, 
February  27,  1946).  Aimed  at  adjusting 
national  legislation  regarding  international 
exchange  operations  to  harmonize  with 
the  Bretton  Woods  Monetary  Agreements, 
the  new  law  unifies,  clarifies,  and  simplifies 
existing  provisions.  Among  its  principal 
features  are  the  following:  All  interna¬ 
tional  exchange  negotiations  require  the 
written  permission  of  the  Office  of  Ex¬ 
change,  Import,  and  Export  Control. 
Operations  that  involve  the  exit  of  capital 
will  be  approved  without  restriction,  if  the 
Ministry  of  the  Treasury  and  Public 
Credit  considers  that  such  exits  should 
not  be  limited  or  prohibited  for  national 
economic  reasons.  However,  the  Office 
of  Exchange,  Import,  and  Export  Control 
is  authorized  to  restrict  international  pay¬ 
ments  in  certain  specified  cases.  To 
facilitate  international  exchange,  the  tax 
of  5  centavos  per  dollar,  levied  in  1940  by 
Legislative  Decree  No.  2078,  is  abolished. 
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enue,  the  stamp  tax  on  international 
exchange  paper  is  increased.  Operations 
of  government  (state  and  local),  the  Bank 
of  the  Republic,  and  diplomatic  and  con¬ 
sular  representatives  are  exempted  from 
the  stamp  tax. 

Expiorts  and  imports  may  l)e  made  with 
the  guarantee  that  the  resultant  foreign 
exchange  will  Ite  sold  to  the  Bank  of  the 
Republic  or  another  authorized  bank. 
Petroleum  exports  are  excepted  from  these 
provisions,  but  the  Government  reserves 
the  right  to  require  the  return  to  the 
country  of  one-fourth  of  the  money  gained 
by  such  exports  in  case  the  condition  of 
the  national  balance  of  payments  makes 
such  return  advisable.  All  imports  of 
merchandise  into  the  republic,  whether 
by  parcel  post,  air  express,  or  any  other 
method,  require  a  previous  permit  from 
the  Office  of  Exchange,  Impiort,  and  Ex¬ 
port  Control,  and  on  merchandise  valued 
at  more  than  1,000  pesos  (1  Colombian 
peso  equals  $0.5698  U.  S.  cy.),  a  consular 
invoice  is  required. 

The  duties  of  the  Office  of  Exchange, 
Impiort,  and  Export  Control  are  also 
defined  in  the  new  decree,  as  follows; 
granting  permits  for  and  regulating  inter¬ 
national  exchange  negotiations;  regulating 
the  importation  of  foreign  capital  in 
accordance  with  the  need  for  or  economic 
desirability  of  such  capital;  issuing  import 
and  export  licenses;  fixing  the  time  periods 
within  w’hich  use  must  Ite  made,  against 
approved  requisitions,  of  negotiable  in¬ 
struments  issued  by  the  Bank  of  the 
Republic  for  foreign  money;  regulating 
the  importation  and  exportation  of  do¬ 
mestic  funds;  and  regulating  trade  in  gold 
and  silver. 

Alien  enemies  and  enemy  property 

The  Chief  Executive  of  Guatemala  ap¬ 
proved  an  important  resolution  on  March 


property.  The  resolution  states  that  all  i  194 
properties,  including  real  estate  in  general,  [ 
commercial  and  industrial  establishments,  j 
Ixinds,  shares,  stocks,  and  liens  on  real  >  h 

estate  held  by  individuals  or  juristic  per-  j  nat 
sons  on  the  Proclaimed  Lists,  became  the  •  sen 
property  of  the  nation  on  the  date  of  rec 

sequestration.  In  consequence,  funds  re-  tail 

suiting  from  such  properties,  now  on  ^  pe< 
deposit  in  the  Central  Bank  of  Guatemala,  Tv 

are  to  be  turned  over  by  the  Bank  to  the  Jai 

national  treasury.  Certain  frozen  bank  i  sio 
deposits  not  included  in  the  foregoing  pro-  ac 

vision  will  remain  in  custody  of  the  Bank  wl 

until  their  legal  status  is  determined  in  inj 

accordance  with  the  peace  treaties  yet  to  ic( 

be  consummated.  Pensions  to  which  some  is 

of  the  {jersons  on  the  Proclaimed  Lists  have  re 

a  right  will  be  covered  in  the  future  by  the  ac 

Alien  Property  Department  and  charged  de 

against  certain  indemnification  funds  in  p< 

accordance  with  previous  legislation.  |  gi 
{Diario  de  Centro  Amhua^Wurch  \2,  \9A().)  st 

Another  Guatemalan  executive  resolu-  ir 

tion,  dated  February  27,  1946,  removed  !  c< 
wartime  restrictions  against  Italian  na-  p 

tionals,  except  in  specified  cases  where  it  is  |  r; 
considered  advisable  for  the  restrictions  to  tl 

continue  in  effect.  (Diario  de  Centro  Arne-  h 

rica,  March  2,  1946.)  si 

On  February  23,  1946,  Colombia,  too,  by  d 

means  of  Executive  Resolution  No.  37,  a 

made  effective  the  rights  of  the  nation  to  i 

the  properties  of  German  real  or  juristic 


persons,  as  provided  for  in  Law  No.  39  of  if 
December  14,  1945  (see  Bulletin,  June 
1946,  p.  342),  These  properties  are  being 
held  in  trust  until  such  lime  as  the  Govern¬ 
ment  itself  can  directly  take  them  over, 
their  administration  being  vested  in  the 
Stabilization  Fund  of  the  Bank  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  The  latter  is  given  authority  to 
sell  the  properties  as  necessary,  to  meet  the 
unemployment  claims  of  workers  or  any 
other  claims  pending  against  the  proper- 
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ties  in  question.  (Diario  Oficial,  March  7, 
1946.) 

Veterans  of  World  War  II 

Brazil,  one  of  the  two  Latin  American 
nations — Mexico  being  the  other — that 
sent  fighting  forces  abroad  during  the  war, 
recently  adopted  various  measures  per¬ 
taining  to  veterans  of  the  Brazilian  Ex¬ 
peditionary  Force  which  fought  in  Italy. 
Two  such  decree-laws  were  approved  on 
January  23,  1946.  One  pertained  to  pen- 
[  sions  for  the  survivors  of  soldiers  killed  in 
action  or  who  died  from  other  causes 
while  in  Italy,  or  who  may  later  die  from 
injuries  or  illness  caused  by  their  war  serv¬ 
ice.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  decree 
is  that  soldiers  who  died  in  action,  as  a 
result  of  wounds  received  from  enemy 
action,  or  as  a  result  of  illnesses  or  acci¬ 
dents  suffered  in  line  of  duty,  are  to  receive 
post-mortem  promotion  to  the  next  higher 
I  grade  or  rank,  on  which  pension.,  for  their 
survivors  will  be  based.  Those  who  died 
;  in  Italy  from  any  other  cause  will  not  re- 
1  ceive  the  promotions,  and  their  families’ 
pensions  will  therefore  be  based  on  the 
1  rate  of  pay  the  soldier  was  receiving  at 
the  time  of  death.  The  Government, 
however,  will  contribute  whatever  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  houses  for  the  families  of 
deceased  soldiers,  and  their  minor  children 
are  to  be  assured  an  education  at  govern¬ 
ment  expense. 

The  second  decree-law  pertains  to  dis- 
j  abled  veterans  of  the  Expeditionary  Force. 
It,  too,  provides  for  promotions  to  the 
next  higher  grade,  and  for  the  payment  of 
extra  pensions,  hospitalization,  and  re¬ 
habilitation  for  veterans,  and  free  educa¬ 
tion  for  their  minor  children.  Any  veteran 
I  who  later  becomes  disabled  as  a  result  of 
his  war  service  will  at  such  time  receive 
the  same  type  of  benefits.  Services  of  the 
partially  disabled  soldier  will  be  utilized, 
however,  in  work  in  the  Army  which  he 


can  do  despite  his  disability.  (Decree- 
laws  Nos.  8794  and  8795,  Diario  Oficial, 
January  23,  1946.) 

Still  another  decree-law  (No.  8,917,  ap¬ 
proved  January  26,  1946,  Diario  Oficial, 
January  29,  1946),  provides  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  daughters  of  deceased  soldiers 
and  sailors  at  the  Osorio  Foundation,  and 
a  special  credit  of  5  million  cruzeiros  was 
granted  to  the  Foundation  to  cover  the 
expenses.  The  Foundation,  an  educa¬ 
tional  home  for  orphan  daughters  of 
army  and  navy  personnel,  was  established 
by  Legislative  Decree  No.  4235  of  January 
4,  1921. 

Decree-Law  No.  8375  of  December  14, 
1945  {Diario  Oficial,  December  22,  1945), 
made  provisions  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Brazilian  Military  Cemetery  at  Pistoja, 
Italy,  and  for  the  establishment  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  military  guard  at  the  ceme¬ 
tery. 

Bilateral  and  multilateral  measures 

Bretton  Woods  Agreements.  On  March  1 4, 
1946,  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  known  as  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreements,  were  signed  and  instruments 
of  acceptance  deposited  by  representatives 
of  the  Governments  of  El  Salvador,  Nica¬ 
ragua,  and  Panama;  and  on  the  same  date 
the  instrument  of  acceptance  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Cuba  was  deposited  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  State.  This 
brought  to  a  total  of  38  the  number  of 
governments  that  have  signed  and  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Fund  Agreement  and  a  total 
of  37  for  the  Bank  Agreement.  Eighteen 
of  these  nations  are  American  Republics, 
17  of  which  have  signed  and  accepted 
both  Agreements,  while  Colombia  has 
adhered  to  the  Fund  Agreement  only. 
The  three  American  Republics  that  have 
not  joined  the  Fund  and/or  Bank  are 
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Argentina,  Haiti,  and  Venezuela.  (See 
also  Bulletin,  March  1946,  pp.  179-80.) 
{The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  March  31, 
1946.) 

Civil  Aviation  Documents.  Several  nations, 
including  various  American  Republics, 
have  taken  action  in  the  past  few  months 
on  the  Interim  Agreement  on  Interna¬ 
tional  Civil  Aviation,  the  International 
Air  Services  Transit  Agreement  (Two 
Freedoms),  the  International  Air  Trans¬ 
port  Agreement  (Five  Freedoms),  and  the 
Convention  on  International  Civil  Avia¬ 
tion,  all  of  which  were  concluded  at  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Conference  in 
Chicago  on  December  7,  1944. 

On  December  28,  1945,  the  instrument 
of  ratification  of  the  Convention  and  the 
acceptance  of  the  Interim,  Transit,  and 
Transport  Agreements  were  deposited  in 
the  Department  of  State  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua.  On  January 
21,  1946,  Paraguay’s  ratification  of  the 
Convention  was  deposited.  On  January 
25,  1946,  the  Dominican  Republic’s  ratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Convention  and  acceptance 
of  the  Interim  and  Transport  Agreements 
were  deposited.  On  March  28,  1946,  the 
Department  of  State  was  informed  of 
Venezuela’s  acceptance  of  the  Interim, 
Transit  and  Transport  Agreements;  on 
April  8,  1946,  Peru’s  ratification  of  the 
Convention  was  deposited;  and  on  May 
17,  1946,  Bolivia  accepted  the  Interim 
Agreement. 

Thus  far  a  total  of  8  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  that  participated  in  the  Chicago 
Conference  have  deposited  their  instru¬ 
ments  of  ratification  of  the  Convention: 
Canada,  China,  Dominican  Republic, 
Nicaragua,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Poland,  and 
Turkey.  Governments  that  have  accepted 
the  various  Agreements  total  as  follows: 
Interim  Agreement,  45,  the  American  Re¬ 


publics  included  being  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Chile,  Colombia,  Dominican  Republic,  El 
Salvador,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nica¬ 
ragua,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the  United  States, 
and  Venezuela;  Transit  Agreement,  27, 
the  American  Republics  being  El  Salvador, 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Paraguay,  the 
United  States,  and  V’enezuela;  and  the 
Transport  Agreement,  15,  the  American 
Republics  being  the  Dominican  Republic, 
El  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Para¬ 
guay,  the  United  States,  and  Venezuela. 
{The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  November 
25,  1945;  February  3,  March  10,  April  28, 
1946.) 

North  American  Regional  Broadcasting  Agree- 
mrnt.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Second 
North  American  Regional  Broadcasting 
Conference,  which  convened  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  February  1946,  an  Interim 
Agreement  was  signed  on  February  25, 
participated  in  by  Canada,  Cuba,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  His  Majesty’s  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
respect  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  Newfound¬ 
land,  Mexico,  and  the  United  States. 
The  Conference  devoted  its  entire  attention 
to  standard  band  broadcasting,  and  the 
Interim  Agreement  continues  for  a  period 
of  three  years  the  application,  subject  to 
certain  modifications  and  additions,  of 
the  terms  of  the  North  American  Regional 
Broadcasting  Agreement  which  was  due 
to  expire  on  March  28,  1946.  It  was 
generally  believed  that  the  complexity 
of  the  broadcasting  problem  would  not 
permit  the  negotiation  of  a  new  conven¬ 
tion  at  that  time,  but  the  signing  of  the 
Interim  Agreement  will  prevent  the  chaos 
that  would  have  resulted  from  unregulated 
standard  band  broadcasting  after  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  former  Convention.  {The 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  March  10, 
1946.) 


Pan  American  Union  NOTES 
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Ninth  International  Conference  of 
American  States 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  on  May  22, 
1946,  it  was  voted  to  postpone  the  Ninth 
International  Conference  of  American 
States  to  1 947,  the  date  to  be  set  by  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  government  of  Colombia  and 
the  Governing  Board. 


Conference  projects 

The  Board  received  the  extensive  report 
of  its  special  committee  that  analyzed  the 
projects  to  be  presented  to  the  Inter- Ameri¬ 
can  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of 
Continental  Peace  and  Security  to  be  held 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  text  of  these 
projects,  submitted  by  the  governments  of 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Mexico, 
Panama,  the  United  States,  and  Uruguay, 
was  appended  to  the  report.  The  analy¬ 
sis  was  divided  into  the  following  sections: 
Preamble;  Repudiation  of  War;  Reaffir¬ 


mation  of  the  Principle  of  the  Pacific  Settle¬ 
ment  of  Disputes;  Procedure  of  Pacific 
.Settlement;  Reciprocal  Guarantees  and 
Solidarity;  Threats  of  Aggression:  Meas¬ 
ures  to  be  taken;  Aggression:  Acts  that 
Constitute  Aggression;  Aggression:  Meas¬ 
ures  to  be  Taken;  Organ  of  Security; 
Military  Measures  (Military  Organiza¬ 
tion  and  Forces  to  be  Furnished);  Relation 
of  the  Treaty  to  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations;  Various  Provisions;  Protocolary 
Articles.  The  report  was  referred  to  the 
governments,  members  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union,  for  their  study  and  obser¬ 
vations,  which  they  are  requested  to  trans¬ 
mit  to  the  Union. 

Juan  B.  Sacasa 

The  Board  passed  unanimously  a  resolu¬ 
tion  of  condolence  on  the  death  of  Juan  B. 
Sacasa,  a  former  President  of  Nicaragua, 
who  was  for  some  years  member  of  the 
Board. 
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Inter- American  military 
cooperation 

On  May  6,  1946,  President  Harry  S.  Tru¬ 
man  sent  the  follovvint!;  message  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States: 

To  THE  Ck)NGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  StATES: 

I  submit  herewith  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Congress  a  bill  to  be  entitled  “The  Inter-American 
Military  Cooperation  Act”  authorizing  a  program 
of  military  collaboration  with  other  American 
States  including  the  training,  organization  and 
equipment  of  the  armed  forces  of  those  countries. 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  give  this  bill  its 
favorable  consideration  and  enact  it. 

For  several  years  our  Army  and  Navy  have 
maintained  cordial  relations  of  collaboration  with 
the  armed  forces  of  other  American  republics 
within  the  framework  of  the  Good  Neighbor 
Policy.  Under  authorization  of  the  Congress, 
military  and  naval  training  missions  have  been 
sent  to  various  American  republics. 

During  the  recent  war,  even  prior  to  Pearl 
Harbor  this  collaboration  was  intensively  devel¬ 
oped  on  the  basis  of  inter- American  undertakings 
for  hemisphere  defense.  Training  activities  were 
expanded,  and  under  the  Lend-Lease  Act  limited 
amounts  of  military  and  naval  equipment  were 
made  available  to  the  other  American  republics 
as  part  of  the  hemisphere  defense  program. 
Forces  from  two  of  the  American  republics  par¬ 
ticipated  in  combat  overseas,  and  others  joined 
in  the  defense  of  the  shores  and  seas  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cas  at  a  time  when  the  danger  of  invasion  of  our 
continents  was  all  too  great. 

More  recently  the  American  republics  have 
assumed  new  responsibilities,  for  their  mutual 
defense  and  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  in  the 
Act  of  Chapultepiec  and  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  close  collaboration  of  the  American 
republics  provided  for  in  the  Act  of  Chapultepec, 
the  proposed  treaty  to  be  ba.sed  upon  that  act, 
and  other  basic  inter- American  documents,  makes 
it  highly  desirable  to  standardize  military  organi¬ 
zation,  training  methods  and  equipment  as  has 
been  recommended  by  the  Inter- American  Defense 
Board. 

Under  the  bill  transmitted  herewith,  the  Army 
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and  Navy,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  would  be  permitted  to  continue  in 
the  future  a  general  program  of  collaboration 
with  the  armed  forces  of  our  sister  republics  with 
a  view  to  facilitating  the  adoption  of  similar  tech¬ 
nical  standards.  Certain  additional  training  ac¬ 
tivities,  not  covered  by  existing  legislation,  would 
be  permitted.  The  President  would  also  be 
authorized  to  transfer  military  and  naval  equip¬ 
ment  to  the  Governments  of  other  American 
States  by  sale  or  other  method. 

The  collaboration  authorized  by  the  bill  could 
be  extended  also  to  Canada,  whose  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  in  matters  affecting  their 
common  defense  is  of  particular  importance. 

A  spiecial  responsibility  for  leadership  rests  u(>on 
the  United  States  in  this  matter  because  of  the 
prepiondcrant  technical,  economic  and  military 
resources  of  this  country.  There  is  a  reasonable 
and  limited  purpiose  for  which  arms  and  military 
equipment  can  rightfully  be  made  available  to 
the  other  American  States.  This  Government 
will  not,  I  am  sure,  in  any  way  approve  of,  nor  will 
it  (larticipate  in,  the  indiscriminate  or  unrestricted 
distribution  of  armaments,  which  would  only 
contribute  to  a  useless  and  burdensome  arma¬ 
ments  race.  It  does  not  desire  that  operations 
under  this  bill  shall  raise  unnecessarily  the  quanti¬ 
tative  level  of  armament  in  the  American  repub¬ 
lics.  To  this  end  the  bill  specifies  that  amounts 
of  non-standard  material  shall  be  sought  in  ex¬ 
change  for  United  States  equipment. 

It  is  my  intention  that  any  operations  under  this 
bill,  which  the  Congress  may  authorize,  shall  be 
in  every  way  consistent  with  the  wording  and 
spirit  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  The  bill 
has  been  drawn  up  primarily  to  enable  the 
American  nations  to  carry  out  their  obligations 
to  cooperate  in  the  maintenance  of  inter-American 
peace  and  security  under  the  Charter  and  the  Act 
of  Chapultepec,  which  is  intended  to  be  sup¬ 
planted  by  a  permanent  inter-American  treaty. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  this  Government  to  see 
that  military  developments  in  which  we  have  a 
part  are  guided  toward  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  security  and  that  military  and  naval  estab¬ 
lishments  are  not  encouraged  beyond  what  se¬ 
curity  considerations  require.  In  this  connection 
the  bill  provides  that  operations  thereunder  are 
subject  to  any  international  agreement  for  the 
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regulation  ol  armaments  to  which  the  United 
States  may  become  a  party.  In  addition  pro¬ 
vision  will  be  made  for  continuing  coordination 
of  the  actual  operations  under  the  legislation  with 
developing  plans  and  policy  in  the  field  of  arma¬ 
ments  regulation. 

In  executing  this  program  it  will  be  borne  in 
mind,  moreover,  that  it  is  the  policy  of  this 
Government  to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
sound  economic  conditions  in  the  other  American 
republics  which  will  contribute  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  living  standards  and  the  advancement  of 
social  and  cultural  welfare.  Such  conditions  are 
a  prerequisite  to  international  p>eace  and  security. 
Op>erations  under  the  proposed  legislation  will  be 
conducted  with  full  and  constant  awareness  that 
no  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  imposi¬ 
tion  upon  other  people  of  any  useless  burden  of 
armaments  which  would  handicap  the  economic 
improvement  which  all  countries  so  strongly  de¬ 
sire. 

The  execution  of  the  program  authorized  by  the 
bill  will  also  be  guided  by  a  determination  to 
guard  against  placing  weapons  of  war  in  the  hands 
of  any  groups  who  may  use  them  to  oppose  the 
peaceful  and  democratic  principles  to  which  the 
United  States  and  other  American  nations  have 
so  often  subscribed. 

In  entering  into  agreements  with  other  Ameri¬ 
can  States  for  the  provision  of  training  and  equip¬ 
ment  as  authorized  by  the  bill,  the  purposes  of 
this  program  will  be  made  clear  to  each  of  the 
other  Governments. 

The  bill  was  introduced  the  same  day  by 
Senator  George. 

Message  of  the  President  of 
El  Salvador 

On  February  15,  1946,  President  Salvador 
Castaneda  Castro  of  El  Salvador  delivered 
his  annual  message  to  Congress,  rejxirting 
on  Government  activities  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  twelve  months. 

.^mong  the  year’s  accomplishments  that 
he  stressed  particularly  were  the  enactment 
of  the  Law  on  Lalxir  Conflicts,  designed 
to  prevent  the  paralyzing  of  activities  es¬ 
sential  to  the  public  welfare,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Constitution  of  1886 


with  amendments  adjusting  it  to  present- 
day  needs  (see  Bulletin,  April  1946,  p. 
228). 

In  highlighting  the  economic  events  of 
the  period  under  review,  the  President 
mentioned  the  law  passed  in  November 
1945  recognizing  and  readjusting  the 
National  External  Debt  of  1922;  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements; 
the  extension  for  one  year  dating  from 
Octoljer  1,  1945,  of  the  Inter- American 
Coffee  Agreement;  the  exemption  from 
duties  of  certain  vital  imported  articles, 
including  rice,  cacao,  sole  leather,  fat, 
ethyl  alcohol,  sugar,  and  Honduran  cof¬ 
fee;  and  the  lifting  of  controls  on  such 
articles  as  gasoline,  kerosene,  corn,  and 
penicillin.  In  the  budget  for  1946  rev¬ 
enues  were  estimated  at  37,317,547  colones 
(a  colon  equals  approximately  $0.40  U.  S. 
cy.),  and  expenditures  at  37,223,163 
colones,  leaving  a  fa\orable  balance  of 
94,384  colones. 

Turning  to  cultural  activities,  President 
Castaneda  reported  that  in  1945  there 
were  1,519  primary  schools  functioning 
in  the  country  (of  which  1,324  were  pub¬ 
lic),  with  3,701  teachers.  Twenty-five 
literacy  centers  were  created,  as  well  as 
709  new  rural  schools.  The  total  amount 
spent  by  the  Ministry  of  Culture  during 
the  year  was  2,937,369  colones.  The  out¬ 
standing  achievement  of  this  Ministry  was 
the  provision  of  facilities  for  furnishing 
student  lunches  in  a  large  numljer  of 
kindergartens  and  public  primary  schools 
to  combat  the  malnutrition  from  which 
more  than  60  percent  of  the  children  in 
public  schools  were  suffering.  Funds  for 
the  support  of  this  program  are  raised  by 
teachers,  parents,  and  some  municipal¬ 
ities  by  means  of  collections,  entertain¬ 
ments,  and  raffles. 

Another  important  step  was  the  revision 
in  June  1 945  of  the  Law  on  Retirement  and 
Pensions  so  as  to  allow  primary  .school 
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teachers  to  retire  after  20,  25,  or  30  years 
of  service  with  a  fjension  of  60  percent,  80 
percent,  or  100  piercent  respectively  of 
their  highest  annual  salary.  In  discussing 
this  measure,  the  President  stressed  the 
necessity  of  compensating  for  the  low 
salaries  paid  to  teachers  for  work  so  diffi¬ 
cult  and  so  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the 
nation. 

On  June  9,  1945,  a  Cooperative  Educa¬ 
tional  Agreement  was  signed  lietween  the 
Ministry  of  Culture  and  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can  Educational  Foundation  providing  for 
a  cooperative  program  to  l)e  carried  on  by 
the  Governments  of  the  two  countries. 
This  program  is  to  include  an  exchange  of 
educators,  and  a  United  States  Pedagog¬ 
ical  Mission  has  already  arrived  in  El 
Salvador. 

The  President  next  directed  attention  to 
the  year’s  activities  in  the  Department  of 
Dev'elopment.  He  descriljed  in  detail  the 
progress  made  in  the  construction  of  the 
Pan  American  Highway,  the  San  Salvador- 
Sonsonate-Acajutla  Highway,  and  the 
Trunk  Highway  of  the  North.  A  total  of 
150  miles  of  road  was  paved.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  water  supply  systems  were  con¬ 
structed  for  various  towns,  several  air 
strips  were  built,  a  numljer  of  bridges 
were  repaired,  the  building  for  the  School 
of  Military  Aviation  was  completed,  plans 
were  formulated  for  the  electrification  of 
the  country  by  means  of  water  p>ower  from 
the  Lempa  River,  and  negotiations  were 
l)egun  with  the  Government  of  Guatemala 
for  the  construction  of  an  international 
bridge  over  the  Paz  River. 

In  reviewing  the  country’s  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  during  the  year,  the  President  spoke 
of  El  Salvador’s  participation  in  the  San 
Francisco  and  Chapultepec  Conferences, 
and  then  went  on  to  tell  of  his  meeting  in 
March  1945  with  President  Juan  Jose 
Arevalo  of  Guatemala.  At  this  meeting  a 
plan  was  discussed  for  the  progressive 
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federation  of  the  two  countries,  but  its 
execution  has  Ijeen  retarded  by  present 
conditions.  President  Castaneda  pointed 
out  that  this  plan  does  not  exclude  the 
possibility  of  reviving  eventually  the  union 
of  all  the  Central  American  republics. 

Other  events  mentioned  by  the  President 
were  the  appointment  of  the  eminent 
internationalist.  Dr.  J.  Gustavo  Guerrero, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Salvadorean  delegation 
to  the  Preparatory  Commission  of  the 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  Dr. 
Guerrero’s  appointment  as  a  Judge  in  the 
International  Court  of  Justice,  and  the 
opening  of  diplomatic  relations  between 
El  Salvador  and  Russia. 

In  regard  to  agriculture  the  Government 
continued  to  support  the  activities  of  the 
coffee,  stockraising,  sugar  industry,  and 
cotton  cooperative  associations,  as  well  as 
the  National  Agricultural  Center,  in  which 
Salvadorean  and  United  States  tech¬ 
nicians  continued  to  work  together  in 
accordance  with  an  agreement  between  the 
two  countries. 

Turning  to  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  President  pointed  out  particularly  the 
excellent  work  of  the  correctional  schools  in 
La  Ceiba  de  Guadalupe  and  San  Salvador, 
and  the  initiation  of  a  plan  to  establish 
libraries  in  penal  institutions. — M.  G.  R. 

Protocol  for  extension  of  Inter- 
American  Coffee  Agreement 

On  May  7,  1946,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  proclaimed  the  protocol  for 
the  extension  of  the  Inter- American  Coffee 
Agreement  for  one  year  from  October  1, 
1945.  The  protocol  was  open  for  signa¬ 
ture  at  Washington  from  Octoljer  1,  1945 
to  Novemlier  1,  1945,  and  during  that 
period  was  signed  for  the  United  States 
(subject  to  ratification)  and  the  fourteen 
other  American  Republics  parties  to  the 
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Inter-American  Coffee  Agreement  of  Nov- 
emlier  28,  1940,  i.  e.,  Brazil,  Colombia 
(ad  referendum),  Costa  Rica,  Cuba  (sub¬ 
ject  to  Senate  ratification),  Dominican 
Republic,  Ecuador  (ad  referendum),  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala  (ad  referendum), 
Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua  (ad 
referendum),  Peru  (ad  referendum),  and 
\’enezuela  (ad  referendum). 

The  protocol  retains  the  framework  of 
the  Coffee  Agreement  for  one  year,  but 
suspends  the  provisions  of  Articles  I  to 
VUI,  inclusive,  which  relate  to  coffee 
quotas,  with  the  exception,  however,  that 
under  emergency  conditions  those  articles 
shall  again  liecome  effective  upon  a  motion 
approved  by  at  least  95  piercent  of  the 
total  vote  of  the  Inter-American  C-offee 
Board. 

Article  3  of  the  protocol  provides  that 
during  its  one-year  period  of  effectiveness, 
the  Inter- American  Coffee  Board  shall 
undertake  the  preparation  of  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  world  coffee  situation,  and 
shall  formulate  recommendations  for  the 
consideration  of  governments  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  Agreement  and  of  other  govern¬ 
ments  that  might  be  interested  in  partici¬ 
pating  in  a  revised  agreement,  concerning 
the  type  of  international  cooperation  that 
appiears  most  likely  to  contribute  to  the 
development  of  sound  prosperous  condi¬ 
tions  in  international  coffee  trade,  equi¬ 
table  for  l)Oth  producers  and  consumers. 

Census  of  the  Americas,  ig^o 

It  is  planned  that  each  of  the  22  American 
nations  (the  21  American  republics  and 
Canada)  will,  in  1950  (or  at  a  time  be¬ 
tween  July  1,  1949,  and  June  30,  1951) 
carry  out  a  national  census  using  certain 
agreed  definitions  and  basic  minimum 
standards  as  to  questions  covered  in  the 
census,  thereby  permitting  for  the  first 


time  inter-American  comparability  of 
census  data. 

Originally  only  a  coverage  of  popula¬ 
tion  was  proposed.  More  recently  the 
scope  has  been  broadened  to  take  in  agri¬ 
culture.  It  is  possible  that  still  other 
economic  and  social  aspects  may  yet  be 
included. 

The  idea  of  a  hemispheral  census  of 
population  in  1950  w'as  first  proposed  by 
Dr.  Alberto  Area  Parr6  while  national 
director  of  statistics  in  Peru  and  chairman 
of  the  Inter- American  Statistical  Insti¬ 
tute’s  Committee  on  Demographic  Sta¬ 
tistics. 

This  proposal  was  approved  by  the 
American  nations  in  the  First  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Demographic  Congress,  held  in 
Mexico  City  in  October  1943. 

In  July  1945,  the  Third  Inter- American 
Conference  of  Agriculture  held  in  Vene¬ 
zuela  strongly  urged  that  the  Census  of 
the  Americas  in  1950  include  agriculture 
as  well  as  population.  This  additional 
suggestion  has  been  accepted  by  the  IASI 
Executive  Committee. 

Without  standardization  of  methods  and 
definitions,  a  hemispheral  census  would 
have  but  little  significance.  The  current 
lack  of  comparability  in  the  published 
census  data  of  the  various  American  na¬ 
tions  is  well  known. 

Minimum  standards  and  definitions 
must  be  agreed  on,  for  use  by  all  countries 
in  taking  the  1 950  census  of  population  and 
agriculture.  A  study  of  geographic  prob¬ 
lems  in  connection  with  census  enumera¬ 
tion  areas  must  be  undertaken,  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  presence  or  absence  of  suitable 
census  maps  throughout  the  hemisphere. 
When  such  maps  do  not  exist  within  the 
country,  they  must  be  obtained.  Such  a 
study  will  be  started  within  the  next  few 
months,  under  the  direction  of  the  Inter- 
American  Statistical  Institute,  by  Prof. 
Jorge  Zarur,  an  outstanding  geographer 
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on  the  staff  of  the  Brazilian  Institute  of 
Geography  and  Statistics. 

The  IASI  Executive  C.ommittee  at  its 
session  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  January  1946 
resolved  to  create  a  special  “Committee  on 
the  1950  Census  of  the  Americas.”  This 
committee  is  now  in  process  of  creation. 

The  1950  Census  of  the  Americas,  while 
sponsored  by  the  In  ter- American  Statis¬ 
tical  Institute,  is  a  cooperative  endeavor 
of  the  national  bureaus  of  statistics  of  the 
twenty-two  American  nations.  This  un¬ 
dertaking,  carried  through  to  a  successful 
conclusion,  will  prove  to  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  developing  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  relationships  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Bank  of  Guatemala 

The  Bank  of  Guatemala,  an  autonomous 
state  l)ank  charged  with  maintaining 
monetary,  exchange,  and  credit  conditions 
favorable  to  the  national  economy,  was 
created  by  Decree  215  of  Decemljer  20, 
1945,  effective  February  4,  1946  {Diario  de 
Centro  America,  January  25,  1946). 

The  new  state  bank  will  endeavor  to 
promote  the  liquidity,  solvency,  and  sound 
operation  of  the  nation’s  banking  system, 
and  also  to  effect  a  sound  coordination 
Ijetween  the  nation’s  fiscal  policies  and  its 
monetary  policies,  adapting  credit  policies 
to  requirements  for  the  development  of 
productive  activity.  In  addition  to  these 
purely  domestic  functions,  the  bank  is  to 
administer  the  nation’s  international  mon¬ 
etary  reserves  and  international  transfers, 
and  try  to  moderate  the  harmful  effects  of 
seasonal,  cyclical,  or  erratic  disturbances 
in  the  balance  of  payments. 

A  six-memt)er  monetary  Ixjard  directs 
the  Bank  of  Guatemala  and  takes  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  country’s  monetary,  ex¬ 
change,  and  credit  policies.  The  Ministers 
of  Finance  and  Economy  are  ex  officio 


members  of  this  Ixjard.  A  third  memljer  is 
chosen  by  the  University  of  San  Carlos, 
and  a  fourth  by  the  private  banks  of  the 
country;  the  remaining  two  are  appointed 
by  the  President  from  a  list  of  nominees 
submitted  by  the  first  four,  and  are  to  serve 
as  president  and  vice  president  of  the 
lx)ard.  This  Monetary  Board  determines 
the  bank’s  rediscount  and  interest  rates, 
regulates  its  rediscount  and  credit  services, 
regulates  bank  clearings,  fi.xes  legal  bank 
reserves,  fixes  maximum  interest  rates  on 
banking  operations,  votes  the  Bank  of 
Guatemala’s  annual  budget,  and  appoints 
and  removes  its  higher  officers.  It  is  re¬ 
quired  to  preserv'e  convertibility  and 
stability  of  the  currency  by  maintaining  a 
Monetary  Stabilization  Fund  composed 
of  gold  and  foreign  exchange  holdings. 

The  Board  must  lie  consulted  liefore  gov¬ 
ernment  loans  are  contracted,  either  at 
home  or  abroad. 

In  order  to  develop  a  government  bond 
market,  the  law  which  sets  up  the  Bank  of 
Guatemala  creates  a  special  fund  for  the  r 
regulation  of  the  bond  market,  to  be  com-  I 
posed  of  net  profits  of  the  Bank  of  Guate-  I 
mala,  unused  treasury  balances  and  idle 
funds  from  budgetary  surpluses,  and 
amounts  appropriated  for  the  purpose  by 
the  government.  This  regulatory  fund  is 
to  be  used  to  stabilize  government  securi¬ 
ties  by  purchase  and  sale  in  the  open  mar¬ 
ket.  Certain  other  classes  of  securities  are 
to  be  stabilized  by  the  Bank  of  Guatemala 
directly,  operating  in  the  open  market  to 
withdraw  from  circulation  excess  funds 
that  may  be  exerting  inflationary  pressure 
upon  the  country’s  economy,  or  to  place 
additional  funds  in  circulation  in  case  of 
deflationary  tendencies. 

Dr.  Stephen  P.  Duggan  retires 

On  May  13,  1946,  Dr.  Duggan,  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Institute  of  International  Edu- 
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cation  since  its  foundation  by  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace 
twenty-seven  years  ago,  resigned  from 
active  service. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Duggan,  the 
Institute  has  arranged  the  exchange  of 
6,581  talented  and  representative  students 
on  scholarships  lietween  the  United  States 
and  many  European  and  Latin-American 
countries.  In  addition,  through  the  Insti¬ 
tute’s  Emergency  Committee  in  .Aid  of 
Displaced  Foreign  Scholars,  335  distin¬ 
guished  foreign  professors,  statesmen  and 
men  of  affairs  have  Ijeen  assisted  in  se¬ 
curing  positions  in  United  States  colleges 
and  universities. 

In  devoting  a  lifetime  to  the  furtherance 
of  international  education.  Dr.  Duggan 
has  traveled  extensively  in  Europe  and 
the  Orient  as  well  as  throughout  South 
America.  Official  recognition  of  the  value 
of  his  work  has  lieen  paid  him  by  several 
countries,  including  C^hile. 

In  1938,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  Dr.  Duggan  assisted  in  the 
organization  of  the  State  Department’s 
Division  of  Cultural  Relations,  now  the 
Office  of  International  Information  and 
Cultural  .Affairs.  Later,  at  the  request  of 
the  same  Department,  Dr.  Duggan  ar¬ 
ranged  for  an  increased  numlx-r  of  student 
exchanges  with  Latin  America. 

Dr.  Duggan  is  the  author  of:  History  oj 
Education;  The  Two  Americas — An  Interpre¬ 
tation,  and  A  Professor  at  Large. 


Books  on  Mexico 

For  the  benefit  of  those  interested  in  Mex¬ 
ico,  there  is  published  herewith  a  brief 
list  of  books  on  that  country  for  general 
background  information.  Since  there  is 
a  wealth  of  material  on  this  subject,  many 
other  titles  could  be  added. 

Beals,  Carleton.  Mexican  Maze:  with  illustra¬ 
tions  by  Diego  Rivera.  Philadelphia  and  Lon¬ 


don,  J.  B.  Lippincott  company,  1931.  369  p. 
S3.00. 

Brenner,  Anita.  Idols  behind  altars.  New  ed. 
New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  company, 
1935.  359  p.  $3.00.  .Antiquities,  art,  artists,  and 
religion  and  mythology  of  the  Indians  of  Mexico. 

- .  The  wind  that  swept  Mexico;  the  history  of 

the  Mexican  revolution,  1910-1942.  New  York 
and  London,  Harper  &  brothers  [1943].  302  p. 
$3.75.  Illustrated. 

Dillon,  E.  J.  Mexico  on  the  verge.  New  York, 
George  H.  Doran  company,  1921.  296  p.  $3.00. 
Gruening,  Ernest.  .Mexico  and  its  heritage.  New 
York,  The  Century  company,  1928.  728  p. 

First  hand  materials  and  impressions  of  Mex¬ 
ican  piolitics. 

Millan,  Yerna  C.  .Mexico  reborn.  Boston, 
Houghton,  Mifflin  co.,  1939.  312  p.  $3.00. 

Political,  economic  and  social  conditions  in 
Mexico. 

Pan  .American  Union.  .Mexico.  Washington,  D. 
C.,  Pan  .American  Union,  1945.  Revised 
edition.  31  p.  $0.05.  Mexico  in  brief. 

Parkes,  Henry  B.  .4  History  of  .Mexico.  Boston, 
Houghton,  Mifflin  co.,  1938.  432  p.  $3.75. 

Plenn,  j.  H.  .Mexico  marches.  Indianapolis,  New 
York,  The  Bobbs-Merril  company,  1939. 
386  p.  $3.00. 

Prescott,  William  Hickling.  Conquest  of  .Mexico, 
with  introduction  by  Carl  V'an  Doren.  New 
York,  Blue  Ribbon  Books,  1945.  488  p.  $1.00. 
First  published  in  1843  and  still  highly  valued, 
although  out-of-date  in  some  respects. 
Priestley,  Herbert  I.  The  .Mexican  nation,  a 
history.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  company, 
1923.  509  p.  $4.00.  Textbook. 

Prewett,  Virginia.  Reportage  on  .Mexico.  New 
York,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  co.  inc.,  1941.  322  p. 
$3.00.  Political,  economic,  and  social  conditions 
in  Mexico. 

Reofield,  Robert.  The  folk  culture  of  Yucatan. 
Chicago,  The  University  of  Chicago  press,  1941. 
416  p.  (The  University  of  Chicago  publications 
in  anthrof)oiogy.  Social  anthropology  scries.) 
$3.50.  Yucatan,  civilization  and  the  Mayas. 
Rippy,  j.  Fred.  The  United  States  and  Mexico. 
Revised  edition.  New  York,  Crofts,  1932.  423 
p.  Te.xtbook.  $5.00;  school  ed.,  $3.75. 
Schmeckebier,  Laurence  E.  Modern  Mexican  art. 
Minneapolis,  University  of  Minnesota  press, 
1939.  190  p.  $7.50.  Illustrated. 

.Simpson,  Eyler  N.  The  ejido,  .Mexico's  way  out. 
Chapel  Hill,  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
press,  1 937.  849  p.  $5.00.  Land  problems  and 
agrarian  reform  in  Mexico. 
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Simpson,  Lesley  B.  Many  Mexicos.  New  York, 

G.  P.  Putnam's  sons,  1946.  2nd  edition.  327  p. 
$3.50.  Mexican  history  and  civilization. 
Tannenbaum,  Frank.  The  Mexican  agrarian 
revolution.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  com¬ 
pany,  1929.  543  p.  $2.50. 

- .  Peace  by  rei'olution;  an  interpretation  of 

Mexico.  New  York,  Columbia  University  press, 
1933.  316  p.  $3.50. 

Terry,  Thomas  P.  Terry's  Guide  to  Mexico;  the 
new  standard  guidebook  to  the  Mexican  re¬ 
public.  Rev.  and  enl.  ed.  Hingham,  Mass., 
The  Author,  1943.  625  p.  $3.50.  Handy 

guidebook  to  Mexico. 

X'aillant,  George  C.  Aztecs  oj  Mexico;  origin, 
rise  and  fall  of  the  Aztec  nation.  Garden  City, 
N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Doran  &  company,  1941. 
340  p.  $4.00.  (The  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  Science  series.) 

Publications  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  January-June  igfS 

Books,  pamphlets,  and  leaflets  on  a  variety 
of  subjects  are  edited  by  the  different 
offices  and  divisions  of  the  Pan  American 
Union.  They  offer  useful  material  to  the 
student  and  to  the  teacher  in  the  Pan 
American  field,  and  make  available  to 
interested  groups  and  individuals  the 
technical  information  developed  through 
various  phases  of  Pan  American  coopera¬ 
tion. 

The  following  Pan  American  U  nion 
publications  appeared  during  the  first  si.\ 
months  of  1946: 

Columbus  Memorial  Library 

The  Pan  American  Bookshelf,  an  annotated  list  of 
the  books  received  in  the  Library  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  monthly,  $1.00  a  year. 

Counselor’s  Office 

Pan  American  Day  Material — 

1.  A  colored  poster,  bearing  the  1946  slogan  of 

the  Day,  “Free  and  united,  the  Americas 
go  forward.’’ 

2.  Know  Tour  Neighbor.  A  series  of  brief  de¬ 

scriptive  articles  on  the  American  Republics. 
English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  editions. 


3.  The  Inter-American  System.  .An  article  on  the 

past  achievements  and  future  aspirations 
of  the  Pan  American  mov’ement.  English,  ' 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese  editions. 

4.  Postwar  Economic  Welfare  in  the  Americas.  An 

article  on  current  and  future  economic 
trends  in  the  American  Republics.  Eng-  t 
lish,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  editions. 

5.  Student-Teacher  Manual.  For  elementary,  j 

junior  and  senior  high  schools,  containing; 

A  play:  A  \ear  Tomorrow;  a  quiz:  What  do 
you  know  about  Latin  America?;  selected  Latin 
American  poetry;  and  four  singing  games 
of  Latin  America.  English,  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  editions.  ! 

6.  Pan  American  Day.  Observations  and  sug¬ 

gestions  for  its  celebration.  English,  i 

Spanish  and  Portuguese  editions.  j 

Division  of  Agricultl'ral  Cooperation: 

Aericulture  in  the  United  States.  Spanish  edition. 
$0.50. 

Directory  of  .Agricultural  Periodicals,  Societies,  Experi-  | 

ment  Stations,  and  Schools  in  Latin  .America.  $0.25.  j 

Division  of  Economic  Information:  j 

1 

Commercial  Pan  America  \l 

English,  Spianish,  and  Portuguese  editions  of  the 
January-February  1946  number.  Inflation  and 
Deflation  factors  in  Latin  .America — Wartime  and 
Postwar.  $0.20. 

English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  editions  of  the  j 

March-.April  1946  number,  Mexican  Petroleum. 

$0.20. 

English  and  Spanish  editions  of  the  May-June 
1946  number.  Annual  Economic  Survey  of  Latin  ! 

America.  Part  I.  $0.20.  j 

,1 

Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation: 

Panorama,  a  mimeographed  publication  on  mat¬ 
ters  of  interest  in  inter-American  intellectual 
cooperation.  No.  27.  $0.10,  12  for  $1.00.  t 

Exchange  of  Students  and  Teachers.  Mimeographed 
leaflet.  Revised. 

Current  Trends  of  Thought  in  Latin  America.  Mimeo-  ' 
graphed  leaflet.  i 

Partial  List  of  Textbooks  for  the  Study  of  Spanish, 
1940-1945.  A  bibliography.  Mimeographed  ' 

leaflet.  ^ 

Outline  for  the  Incidental  Study  of  Latin  American 
History.  Mimeographed  leaflet.  Revised. 

Latin  American  Universities  Which  Will  Offer  Summer 
Courses  in  1946.  .A  tentative  list.  Mimeo¬ 
graphed. 
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A  Few  Suggestions  to  G.  I.'s  on  study  in  Latin  America. 
Mimeographed  leaflet. 

La  Renovacion  del  Liceo  Chileno,  No.  130  in  the 
Spanish  Education  Series. 

Importdncia  do  Dianostico  Educacionat,  No.  86  in  the 
Portuguese  Education  Series. 

A  Renovaqao  do  Liceu  Chileno,  No.  87  in  the  Portu¬ 
guese  Education  Series. 

Importance  du  Diagnostique  en  Education,  in  the 
French  Education  Series. 

Division  of  Labor  and  Social  Information: 

Los  Braceros  Mexicanos  en  los  Estados  Unidos. 
Mimeographed.  S0.25. 

Moticias  de  la  Oficina  de  Injormacion  Obrera  y  Social 
A’o.  24.  Mimeographed. 

Provisional  Directory  of  Planning  and  Housing  Agen¬ 
cies — United  States  and  Latin  America.  English 
and  Spanish  editions.  Mimeographed. 

Housing  and  Planning  Xo.  1 — Six  Years  oj  Housing 
in  Chile.  English  and  Spanish  editions.  Mimeo¬ 
graphed  bulletin. 

Housing  and  Planning  Xo.  2 — Urban  Reconstruction  in 
the  Americas.  English  and  Spanish  editions. 
Cooperatives  Xos.  1  and  2.  English  and  Spanish 
editions.  Mimeographed  bulletin. 

Division  of  Special  Publications; 

New  booklets — 

Nations: 

Peru.  $0.05. 

Capitals: 

UPaz.  $0.05. 

Commodities: 

Yerba  Mate.  $0.05. 

Revised  editions — 

Nations: 

Haiti.  $0.05. 

Honduras.  $0.05. 

Editorial  Division: 

Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union — English, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese  editions,  January 
through  June  1946.  These  editions  are  not 
wholly  parallel. 

Juridical  Division: 

Status  oJ  the  Pan  American  Treaties  and  Conventions, 
with  text  in  Spanish,  English,  Portuguese,  and 
French.  Revised  to  January  1,  1946. 

Draft  Convention  on  the  Protection  of  Literary,  Scientific 
and  Artistic  Works.  Formulated  by  the  Pan 
American  Union  in  accordance  with  Resolu¬ 
tion  XXXIX  of  the  Eighth  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States  for  submission  to 
the  Inter- American  Conference  of  Experts  on 


Copyright  held  at  the  Pan  .American  Union 
beginning  June  1,1946.  With  text  in  English, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese. 

Draft  of  an  “ Inter- American  Peace  System”  and  an 
.Accompanying  Report.  Formulated  by  the  Inter- 
. American  Juridical  Committee.  English,  Span¬ 
ish,  and  Portuguese  editions. 

Draft  Declaration  of  the  International  Rights  and 
Duties  of  Man  and  Accompanying  Report.  For¬ 
mulated  by  the  Inter- American  Juridical  Com¬ 
mittee  in  accordance  with  Resolutions  IX  and 
XL  of  the  Inter-.American  Conference  on 
Problems  of  War  and  Peace  held  at  Mexico 
City,  February  21-March  8,  1945.  English 
and  Spanish  editions. 

Inter- American  Conference  of  Experts  on  Copyright, 
Pan  .American  Union,  June  1,  1946.  Hand¬ 
book  for  the  use  of  delegates.  English,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese  editions. 

We  see  by  the  papers  that — 

•  Two  American  plays  have  lately  l)een 
presented  in  Spanish;  Our  Town,  by 
Thornton  Wilder,  was  given  by  students 
of  the  University  of  Chile,  and  The  Petri¬ 
fied  Forest,  by  Robert  E.  Sherwood,  was 
offered  by  a  group  called  Proa  in  Mexico 
City. 

•  Cuban  Air  Express,  which  serv'es  Cuba 
and  neighboring  islands,  began  passenger 
service  between  Habana  and  Miami  laist 
spring.  A  plane-load  of  Easter  flowers 
for  the  fifew  York  market  was  an  innova¬ 
tion  in  its  cargo  of  express,  freight,  and 
first-class  mail. 

•  Senhora  de  Martins,  wife  of  the  Brazilian 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  has 
recently  had  a  very  successful  show  of 
sculpture  in  New  York.  She  is  called 
energetic  and  dynamic;  as  for  her  works, 
“they  hint,  often,  at  grave  meanings  re¬ 
lated  to  the  dilemma  of  a  postwar  world.” 
Senhora  de  Martins  signs  her  sculptures 
simply  Maria. 

•  The  Guatemalan  Ministry  of  Education  is 
organizing  in  the  capital  city  a  series  of 
People’s  Houses,  which  are  to  provide  not 
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only  some  modest  recreation  facilities  but 
also  a  little  further  instruction  for  those 
adults  who  have  been  learning  to  read  in 
the  course  of  the  nation’s  anti-illiteracy 
campaign. 


•  Refusing  to  sign  the  necessary  permit  for 
alterations  which  would  have  modernized 
a  fine  old  colonial  house,  the  mayor  of 
Cartagena  declared  that  by  any  such 
reduction  to  standardized  pattern  the 
historic  Colombian  city  would  gain  nothing 
and  lose  much. 


•  At  Guatemala' s  national  university,  the 
University  of  San  C^arlos,  the  School  of 
Humanities  which  was  formally  opened  in 
1945  moved  into  its  own  new  building  on 
March  21,  1946. 


•  Last  May  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  J\'ew  York  had  an 
exhibit  of  200  masks  entitled  “Masks  and 


Men.”  It  was  designed  to  show  the  kin- 
•ship  of  men  everywhere  and  their  relation 
to  nature.  Masks  used  by  the  Yaqui 
Indians  of  Mexico  in  traditional  cere¬ 
monies  and  others  from  Guatemala  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention. 


•  \  Mexican  Book  Fair  {Feria  del  Libro 
Mexicano)  and  an  Exhibition  of  Modern 
Mexican  Painting  were  held  in  the  city  of 
Habana  early  in  April  1946.  The  Fair  was 
officially  opened  by  the  President  of  Cuba, 
and  during  the  several  days  the  books  and 
paintings  were  on  display,  thousands  of 
Cubans  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  art  and 
the  book  production  of  their  neighbor 
republic.  Mexico  City’s  widely  known 
Tipica  Orchestra  went  to  Habana  for  the 
event  and  not  only  participated  in  the 
opening  ceremonies  but  also  gave  a  num¬ 
ber  of  additional  concerts  which  were 
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warmly  received  by  the  crowds  of  Fair 
visitors. 

•  Arthur  S.  Kleeman,  President  of  the 
Colonial  Trust  Company,  New  York,  has 
lieen  elected  president  of  the  Eqmdorian- 
American  Association,  Inc. 

•  Dr.  Manuel  Sandoval  Vallarta,  one  of 
the  world’s  leading  authorities  on  cosmic 
rays  and  mathematical  physics,  has  been 
appointed  Mexican  member  of  the  United 
Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Twelve  countries  are  represented.  The 
United  States  member  is  Bernard  Baruch. 

•  Plans  are  being  formulated  in  El  Salvador 
for  the  construction  of  a  million-dollar 
bridge  over  the  Lempa  River  on  the  road 
Ix^tween  Zacatecoluca  and  Jiquilisco, 
known  as  the  Coastal  Highway.  This 
bridge  will  greatly  facilitate  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  central  and  eastern  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  Negotiations  have 
lieen  started  for  obtaining  the  necessary 
funds  from  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington.  The  United  States  Public 
Roads  Administration  is  lending  assistance 
in  the  selection  of  the  most  suitable  type  of 
structure. 

•  The  Institute  for  Social  Improvement 
and  the  Ministry  of  Culture  in  El  Salvador 
are  initiating  a  campaign  to  establish 
model  farms  in  each  Department,  and 
schools  for  teaching  scientific  farm  practices 
in  rural  areas  throughout  the  country.  The 
model  farms  will  l)e  staffed  by  graduates  of 
the  Escuela  Agricola  Panamericana  in 
Honduras,  and  the  schools,  by  teachers 
trained  at  the  model  farms.  The  schools 
will  offer  special  training  in  the  raising  of 
hens,  rabbits,  bees,  and  hogs,  as  w'ell  as  in 
the  cultivation  of  vegetables,  cereals,  and 
fruits. 

•  A  National  Experimental  and  Seed  Dis¬ 
tribution  Station  was  recently  established 
at  Coronel  Bogado,  Paraguay;,  under  the 


auspices  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
The  station  will  distribute  selected  seeds 
to  farmers,  with  special  emphasis  on  grains 
(wheat,  corn,  and  rice),  and  will  also 
function  as  an  information  and  instruction 
center. 

•  Rubber  trees  of  apparently  much  greater 
productivity  and  disease  resistance  have 
been  found  by  jungle  explorers  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Ministries  of  Agriculture  of  Co¬ 
lombia  and  Peru  in  the  upper  regions  of 
the  Amazon  valley.  Some  of  these  out¬ 
standing  trees  promise,  after  testing,  to 
prove  better  than  the  best  of  the  plantation 
trees  now  providing  most  of  the  w'orld’s 
rubber. 

•  The  telephone  system  of  Ecuador  has  been 
undergoing  reorganization.  In  order  to 
improve  national  service  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works  has  asked  the  largest  cities  to 
consider  forming  a  National  Telephone 
Company  in  which  the  municipalities  of 
Quito,  Guayaquil,  Riobamba,  and  Am- 
bato,  together  w'ith  the  Government, 
would  combine  resources  and  be  share¬ 
holders.  The  Government  has  already 
signed  a  contract  with  the  Ericsson  tele¬ 
phone  company  of  Sw'eden,  whereby 
Quito  and  Guayaquil  will  be  provided 
with  6,000  automatic  telephones  within 
the  next  18  months,  and  a  possible  90,000 
within  the  next  few  years. 

•  A  200-bed  hospital  was  recently  dedi¬ 
cated  in  Trujillo  City,  Dominican  Republic. 
The  hospital  is  named  for  Dr.  William  A. 
Morgan,  Washington,  D.  C.,  ear,  nose  and 
throat  specialist,  in  appreciation  of  his 
medical  serv'ices  to  the  Dominican  people. 

•  Three  thousand  tons  of  sugar  were  pur¬ 
chased  by  Panama  from  Cuba,  shipments 
beginning  in  April.  The  purchase  price 
was  7.25  per  pound.  The  Banco  Agro- 
pecuario  of  Panama  accepted  an  offer  from 
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a  Cuban  firm  for  refining;  the  sugar  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Panama  government  and 
shipping  it  to  Crist6bal.  The  price  per 
pound  of  the  refined  sugar  is  9.45  cents. 
The  Cuban  sugar  will  ix*  used  exclusively 
for  industrial  purposes,  and  retail  con¬ 
sumers’  needs  will  l)e  met  with  Pana¬ 
manian  sugar. 

•  During  the  years  l^etween  Pearl  Harixir 
and  the  end  of  the  war  the  United  States 
imported  more  than  34,000,000  pounds  of 
cinchona  bark  from  the  other  American 
republics,  although  in  the  years  just  pre¬ 
ceding  the  same  countries  had  lieen  pro¬ 
ducing  cinchona  (from  which  quinine  is 
extracted)  at  a  rate  which  would  have 
provided  less  than  one  tenth  of  that 
amount.  Countries  which  led  in  filling 
this  great  need  were  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
Bolivia,  and  Peru,  in  that  order. 

•  A  Chilean  real  estate  firm  is  building  in 
Santiago  a  nine-story  apartment  building 
which  it  plans  to  sell  by  floors. 

•  The  President  of  the  State  of  Zulia, 
Venezuela,  has  decreed  that  public  libraries 
shall  be  established  in  the  chief  cities  of 
each  of  the  nine  districts  of  that  state. 

•  The  Argentine  and  Paraguayan  Govern¬ 
ments  recently  signed  an  agreement  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  establishment  of  two  new 
ferry  seivices  beween  the  two  neighbor 
countries.  One  of  these  ferry  services  will 
cross  the  Paraguay  River  between  Pilco- 
mayo,  Argentina  and  Ita-Enramada,  Par¬ 
aguay,  and  the  other  the  Upper  Parana 
between  Posadas,  Argentina  and  Encarna- 
cion,  Paraguay. 

•  In  order  to  safeguard  the  health  of  pas¬ 
sengers  and  crew  on  Argentine  ships,  the 
Government  of  that  country  has  decreed 
that  every  ocean-going  vessel  with  more 
than  100  persons  aboard,  and  every  river 
boat  w'ith  more  than  150  persons,  must 
carry  a  doctor.  Ocean-going  vessels  carry- 
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ing  more  than  30  persons  and  river  boats 
carrying  more  than  100  must  have  a  nurse. 

•  As  a  part  of  its  program  to  encourage  the  i 
immigration  of  farmers,  the  Bolivian  Minis¬ 
try  of  Agriculture,  Stockraising,  and  Coloni¬ 
zation  has  completed  arrangements  for 

the  migration  from  Canada  to  Bolivia  of 
500  Mennonite  families.  Freedom  to  1 
practice  their  religion  and  exemption  from  I 
military  service  and  from  participation  in  ; 
political  affairs  are  being  guaranteed  to 
the  immigrants,  and  each  family  will  re-  I 
ceive  494  acres  of  land.  j 

•  The  Province  of  Santa  Fe,  Argentina, 
which  contains  Rosario,  the  second  largest 
city  in  the  Republic,  constructed  last  year 
225  miles  of  paved  roads.  The  Province 
now  has  a  total  of  675  miles  of  such  roads, 
between  national  and  provincial  high¬ 
ways.  Rosario  is  a  great  shipping  port 
for  wheat. 

•  Revue  Agricole  (T Haiti  is  a  new  quarterly 
that  has  recently  made  its  appearance. 

The  editor-in-chief  is  Pierre  G.  Sylvain. 

The  first  number  was  opened  with  a  paper 
on  Medicinal  and  Poisonous  Plants  oj  Haiti, 
by  Frederic  Kebreau,  Director  of  the 
National  School  of  Agriculture,  and  con¬ 
tained  also  several  technical  papers  useful 
to  Haitian  farmers. 

•  A  new  sugar  central  is  being  built  in  the 
State  of  Lara,  Venezuela.  More  than 
12,355  acres  of  cane  for  the  central  are  j 
now  under  cultivation,  and  there  is  a 
possibility  of  increasing  the  total  cultivated 
area  to  nearly  50,000  acres.  Central  El 
Turbio  is  located  on  the  fertile  banks  of 
the  river  of  the  same  name.  It  will  have 

a  capacity  of  330,000  pounds  a  day;  and 
will  cost  a  total  of  13  million  bolivares 
($3,880,500),  of  which  three  million  boli-  * 
vares  have  already  been  subscribed.  The 
Venezuelan  government  has  offered  to 
help  with  the  financing. 


L.  S.  ROWE,  D, 


'h  J Assistant  Director 


from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional 
to  population,  and  its  services  are  freely  avail* 
able  to  officials  and  private  citizens  alike.  Its 
alTairs  are  administered  by  a  Director  General 
and  an  Assbtant  Director,  elected  by  and  re¬ 
sponsible  to  a  Governing  Board  composed  of  one 
member  from  each  American  Republic. 


The  Pan  American  Union,  now  56  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Vene¬ 
zuela.  Originally  known  as  the  International 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  it  was 
established  in  1890  in  accordance  with  a  resolu¬ 
tion  passed  April  14  of  that  year  by  the  First 
International  Conference  of  American  States, 
which  convened  at  Washington  in  October  1889. 
April  14  is  celebrated  annually  throughout  the 
Americas  as  Pan  American  Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901-2;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in 
1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923; 
the  Sixth,  at  Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at 
Montevideo  in  1933;  the  Eighth,  at  Lima  in 
1938,  and  by  other  inter- American  conferences. 
The  creation  of  machinery  for  the  orderly  settle¬ 
ment  of  inter-American  disputes  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  achievements  of  the  Pan  American 
system,  but  more  important  still  is  the  continen¬ 
tal  public  opinion  that  demanded  such  orocedure. 


Administrative  Divisions 


The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  special 
divbions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statbtics, 
economics,  intellectual  cooperation,  music,  jurid¬ 
ical  matters,  agricultural  coopieration,  travel, 
and  labor  and  social  information.  All  these 
divbions  maintain  close  relations  with  official 
and  unofficial  bodies  in  the  countries  members 
of  the  Union.  The  Columbus  Memorial  Library 
contains  138,500  volumes  and  2,400  maps.  The 
Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  publbhed 
monthly  in  Englbh,  Spanbh,  and  Portuguese,  b 
the  official  organ  of  the  institution.  For  a  Ibt  of 
other  publications  of  the  Union,  see  the  inside 
back  cover. 


Pan  American  Conferences 


The  Pan  American  Union  abo  serves  as  the 
permanent  organ  of  the  International  Confer¬ 
ences  of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as 
the  Pan  American  Conferences.  In  addition  to 
preparing  the  programs  and  regulations,  the 
Union  gives  effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
Conferences  by  conducting  special  inquiries  and 
investigations  and  by  convening  or  arranging 
for  spiecial  or  technical  conferences  in  the  inter- 
vab  between  the  International  Conferences. 


Purpose  and  Organization 


The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  friendship  and  close  relations  among 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  and 
peace  and  security  within  their  borders  by 
fostering  constructive  cooperation  among  them. 
The  Union  b  supported  by  annual  contributions 
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